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faces the problem of internal unity. 
2. To show that because of Greece’s position on the Medi- 
terranean, she is part of the British sphere of influence. 


Motivation Suggestion 


Using the theme, “the glory that was Greece,” review 
briefly Greece’s outstanding role in ancient times in con- 
trast to the country’s position today. Emphasize Greece’s 
contributions to the arts —the theatre, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were living in Greece today, what would be the 
most important problem facing you? 


You would constantly be searching for food, clothing, 
and a place to live. You would be concerned about the 
fighting between Greek political groups in your coun- 
try. You would work for unity in Greece, because you 
would. see that until the Greeks forget their political 
differences and work together, Greece cannot be put 
back on her feet. 


2. How have the Greche, in the years before World War II, 
expressed their dissatisfaction with their government? 


In 1924, the Greeks overthrew the monarchy and es- 
tablished a republic. This was followed by a dictator- 
ship under Pangalos. In 1927, civil war broke out be- 
tween Greek republicans and royalists. In 1935, the 
royalists regained power and King George II returned 
to the throne. 


8. What was the position of Greece in World War I}? 


At first, Metaxas, the Greek dictator, was friendly to 
the Axis. But in 1939, when he realized that Italy’s 
invasion of Albania meant that Greece was next on 
the Axis schedule of conquest, Metaxas signed a 
friendship pact with Great Britain and France. Italy 
invaded Greece in 1940, and German troops soon fol- 
lowed, German troops defeated and occupied Greece. 
Underground groups (EAM, ELAS and EDES) fought 
against the Nazi invaders. Nazi rule of Greece was 
brutal. The nation was drained of her limited resources. 
particularly food. When the allies liberated Greece, the 
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1. To show that Greece, like some other liberated nations, — | 
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for the fall term? You 


Greek people were dying or dangerously weak from 
hunger. 

4. What reasons have we for believing that the majority 
of the Greek people would not weleome King George II's 
return to the throne? 

King George II was overthrown in 1924. On his return 
to Greece, he helped to establish a dictatorship friendly 
to Germany and Italy, whose armies later invaded 
Greece. The EAM is known to oppose the king’s re- 
turn. The recent election in Greece did not truly rep- 
resent the Greek people, since a great many Greek 
republicans boycotted the polls. 

5. What is Great Britain’s interest in Greece? 

Greece sits astride the Mediterranean —the British 
lifeline of empire. Great Britain does not wish the 
EAM, which is friendly to Russia, to gain control in 
Greece for fear this friendship would enable Russia to 
become powerful in the Mediterranean. Britain has 
kept troops in Greece and has urged King George II’s 
return. 

6. Do you think the presence of British troops in Greece 
is a matter for U. N. discussion? 

The question was brought up when the original charges 
against Russian troops in Iran were presented, but the 
U. N. decided not to discuss it. 
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QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What four countries border on Greece? (Albania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey.) 

2. What Big 3 nation considers Greece as part of her 
sphere of influence? (Great Britain.) 

38. Who is Premier of Greece? (Constantine Tsaldaris.) 

4. What two Greek political groups fought each other 
after Greece was liberated from Germany? (EAM and 
EDES.) 

5. What are the two major fields for the use of atomic 
energy in ‘peacetime? (Atomic energy as a source of ing 
dustrial power; the use of radioactive by-products of atomig 
energy in medical science and other scientific research.) 

6. What are atomic energy units called? (Piles. ) 

7. What is “shoran”? (a high precision radar device.) 

8. What is its purpose? (To measure great distances.) 

9. Who is the first President of the Philippine Republic? 
(Manuel Roxas.) 

10. The government of what nation is being investigated 
by a United Nations committee? (Spain.) 


U.N. INVESTIGATION — p. 3 


Discussion Question 
If you were a member of the U. N. Security Council, 


would you have voted for an investigation of the Franco 
government of Spain? Why? 





Fact Questions 


1. Which member nation of the Security Council does 
not approve of investigating Franco Spain? Why? (Soviet 
Russia; because Russia feels there is already proof that the 
Franco government is a threat to world peace, and further 
investigation is useless.) 

2. What five nations are represented on the sub-committee 
investigating Franco Spain? (Australia, China, France, 
Brazil, Poland.) 

3. What are the usual functions of a Committee? (To ob- 
tain information on a particular problem and to recom- 
mend a solution.) 

4, Which United Nations commission is headed by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? What is the commission’s task? 
(Commission on Human Rights; it will draw up a Bill of 
Rights for the United Nations.) 


PHILIPPINES ELECTION — p. 3 


Fact Questions 

1. Who will be President of the Philippines when the 
islands become completely independent? (Manuel Roxas.) 

2. What office does he now hold? (President of the 
Philippine Senate. ) 

8. Whom will he succeed in office? (Sergio Osmena. ) 

4. What role did the President-elect play during the 
Japanese occupation of the Philippines? (Roxas, a brigadier- 
general, surrendered to the Japanese and held office in the 
puppet government of the Philippines. He is reported to 
have aided Filipino guerrillas.) 

5. What will the Philippine Commonwealth be called 
after July 4th? (Philippine Republic.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 27 
ACROSS: 1-Aster; 6-larva; 7-Grecian; 9-lo; 10-Athens; 16-dlaled; 17-rise; 
18-Ga.; 20-are; 21-cry; 22-any; 23-lie; 24-S. A.; 25-move; 26-novice; 28- 
omelet; 29-no 
DOWN: 1-Ale; 2-sac; 3-tri; 4-Eva; 
hairy; 13-else; 14-nee; 15-S. D.; 
25-mom; 26-no; 27-Etna 


5-ran; 7-G.1.3 8-road; 11-Tirana; 12- 
18-Greece; 19-ay; 21-civil; 22-as; 23-love; 





The Classroom — 
Laboratory for Democracy 
ADVANCEMENT THROUGH LEISURE 


Helen: “The topic tor today is leisure. Dominick brought 
it up at the close of the last period when we were judging 
each other’s ‘Bib and Tuck’ books and Scientific Diction- 
aries. Dominick, will you give us what you had in mind?” 

Dominick: “Well, I don’t know whether my idea is worth 
anything or not, but what I said was this. With vacation 
coming on, we will all have spare time. It was Miss Adams 

“who used the word leisure. She said something about ad- 
tancement, too.” 

Miss Adams: “I can get my idea on the blackboard in 
thtéé words: Advancement through leisure. People without 
ambition would feel no response to these words. People 
with ambition would find a number of thoughts coming 
to their minds, such as: 


— 


1. Leisure gives me a good chance to get ahead in many 
ways if I know how to take advantage of it. 

2. If I am skillful 1 will make a plan for using this time 
and then stick to it. 

8. Steady progress in developing my special abilities will 
keep me happy and should make me of more worth to 
other people. 

4. What is my plan going to be for using this leisure so 
that I can guarantee myself some advancement by the 
end of vacation?” 


George: “You have talked about developing our special 
abilities but haven’t said anything about exploring for new 
interests. We have been pretty lucky with that this year.” 

Miss Adams: “We all agree that we are fortunate to be 
living in a democratic country. Each one of us can con- 
tribute more to the success of that country if we are cap- 
able and productive. The question seems to be: How can 
we use our time so that we will constantly increase in cap- 
ability and productivity? The world moves fast today. We 
accomplish much during the school year because we follow 
a plan made for us, Can we make a plan which will get us 
ahead when we are in command of our own time? The right 
use of leisure might be a turning-point in our lives, How 
many would like to have ten minutes in which to write 
down a trial plan? We may be able to help each other with 
practical ideas when we have finished.” 


An Interesting Plan 
(Frank) 


1. One Hour a Day. I am going to read everything I can 
to find out about other countries. We are going to 
have one world. We must, or be blown to atomic 
pieces. The U. N. means business. 

2. Fifteen Minutes a Day. I am going to watch Science 
and Invention in the magazines and newspapers. Fif- 
teen minutes a day will keep me up-to-the-minute, 

8. When I Get a Chance. I am going to talk with other 
people about what I am going to do when I get out 
of school. Older people have a lot of good ideas. I 
might get a good hunch and go to work on it. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 24 
1. ATOMIC AGE: 1-True; 2-True; 3-False; 4-False. 
2. GREEK TO YOU?: 1-b; 2-d; 3-a; 4-d; 5-b; 6-a. 
3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Philippine Commonwealth; 2-Crete; 3-Billy. 
Conn; 4-Fierello H. LaGuardia. 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


48 hours, New Orleans-Los Angeles! 


Now! Fastest train time in history between 
the Creole City and Los Angeles—Southern 
Pacific all the way. Romantic Sunset Route 
through the Old South, Texas, New Mexico 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- 
can Border country and the guest ranches of 
Southern Arizona. No extra fare. Popular 


Argonaut faster, too 


CASCADE Now! Faster than pre-war 


only 182 hours (overnight) between Port- 
land and San Francisco. This luxurious, solid 
Pullman train connects with northern U.S. and 
Canadian transcontinental lines. No extra fare. 
The Beaver, Shasta Route “economy” train, is 


faster than ever, too 


S-P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


0. P. Bartiett, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours, Chicago-Los Angeles! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his. 
tory between Chicago and Los Angeles, daily 
on the Golden State Route (Rock Island-South- 
ern Pacific) through E] Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), the Mexican Border country, 
New Mexico and Southern Arizona. The Gold- 
en State Limited has streamlined Pullmans 
now between Chicago, St. Louis and Los An- 
geles. New cars will be added as fast as re- 
ceived from builders, until the train is com- 
pletely streamlined. The Californian, Golden 
State Route “economy” train, is faster, too. 
Plans are under way for a brand new custom- 
built, extra-fare streamliner on the Golden 
State Route. When completed, it will provide 
luxurious 39°:-hour service between Chicago 


and Los Angeles. 
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10 CALIFORNIA! 





OVERLAND LIMITED 


49 hours, Chicago-San Francisco! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his- 
tory between Chicago and San Francisco, daily 
on the Overland Route (North Western-Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific 


route between the East and the Golden Gate. 


shortest and fastest 


Over the spectacular High Sierra by daylight 
in both directions. Over the Rockies, across 
Great Salt Lake on the famous Lucin Causeway, 
and through Reno. The Overland Limited has 
streamlined Pullmans new, will be fully stream- 
lined as fast as possible. 

Streamliner City of San Francisco, all- 
Pullman, extra fare train now back on pre-war 
39°:-hour schedule, leaving every three days 
Pacific Limited and the San Francisco Chal- 
lenger, popular Overland Route “economy” 


train, have also been speeded up. 
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FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 


Go one way, return another—SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 


THROUGH PULLMANS 
COAST TO COAST 


Now! Through-Pullman service from 
Coast to Coast, on Southern Pacifu 
ind co necting lines, No more chang 
ing cars at Chicago. You go straight 
through from New York to Los An 
geles via the Golden State Route. or 


New York and Washington to San 


Francisco via the Overland Route. 
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Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F- 
Feb., Mr-March, A-April, My-May). 
The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash 
indicates the page number. Exam- 
ple: F 4-8 means Feb. 4, page 8. 
The letter T following the page 
number means Teachers Edition. 


A 


Achievement Issue: My 20. 

Adams, John: Our Second 
(Builders of America), A 1-7. 

Africa: Unknown Land (Genet) My 6-8. 

Air Week: (Sam Berger ed.) See also 
Aviation 

Arctic: Musk-Ox Party Heads for Arctic, 
Mr 11-3; Map of the Route Operation 
Musk-Ox, Mr 11 —Cover; Peary, Rob- 
ert Edwin, He Discovered the North 
Pole, Builders of America, Mr 11-7. 

Atomic Energy: See also Atomic World, 
Science. Huff-Duff, new radio device 
may locate approaching atomic bombs, 
F 4-8; New use for atom bombs, F 18- 
2: Smash atom news, F 4-8, Mr 4-7, Mr 
8-10. 

Atomic World? Series of 16 articles by 
David Dietz: See also Atomic Energy. 
1. The Atom Is Born and Weighed, F 
4-8; 2. Smaller Than the Atom, F l11- 
8: 3. The Curies Were Curious, F 18-6; 
4. Simple as Alpha, Beta, Gamma, F 25- 
10; 5. Inside the Atom, Mr 4-7; 6. An 
Alphabet of Atoms (with atomic table), 
Mr 11-8; 7. Meaning of Matter, Mr 18- 
10; 8. They Smashed the Atom, Mr 25- 
18; 9. Cyclotron (with diagram), A 1- 
12; 10. Uranium 235, A 8-6; 11. Atomic 
Bomb Race, A 15-8; 12. Explosion in 
the Desert (chart), A 22-13; 13. Bomb 
Fell on Hiroshima, A 29-8; 14. Atomic 
War, My 6-7; 15, International Control 
of Atomic Energy, My 13-10; 16. Atomic 
Energy in Peace, My 20-7. 

Audio Visual News: See also Off the Press. 


President 


Sight and Sound, Teaching Aids, F 
11-8T. 

Austria: Austria, Occupied By the Big 
Four (theme article), Mr 25-8; Map, 


Allied Zones of Occupation in Austria, 
Mr 25-8; Quiz, Mr 25-16. 

Aviation: Aircraft Carriers, F 18-10; Com- 
merce Takes to the Air, Mr 25-4; Day in 
the AAF, My 20-12; First Propjet Job 
(Diagram), F 18-10; I Visit the Air 
Show, My 6-12; Operation Crossroads, 
My 13-12; Plane Speaking, A 15-14, 
My 6-10; Simpli-fly control, A 1-10; 
Speed Records, F 18-10; Up from Kitty 
Hawk (true story of the first airplane 
flight, by Merrill Denison), Mr 25-10; 
We Go to the Air Show, My 6-10; What 
Plane Will You Fly? F 4-10; Women 
with Wings, A 15-10; World Grows 
Smaller, F 25-8. 


Awards: See Student Achievement Issue, 
My 20. 


Barber, Red: Ole Redhead, Mr 4-9. 

Baseball: See also Sports. Little Boy 
Blue, Hank McGowan, F 4-16; Ole Red- 
head, Red Barber, Sportscaster, Mr 4-9. 

Basketball: See Sports. 

Belgian Congo: See Belgium. 

Belgium: Belgium and the Congo (theme 
article), F 25-6; Lesson Plan, F 25-1T; 
Maps, F 25-6, 7. 

Bib and Tuck: Are You with It? (Circus) 
A 29-14; Backstage at Carousel ( Bambi 
Linn), F 4-9; Good Neighbor from Nor- 
way, Mette Lie, My 13-9. Hostess to the 
UNO (Connie Kahn), A 22-9; How to 
Make Money (Nellie Tayloe Ross), Mr 
18-7; Joe Beaver (Ed Nofziger, cartoon 
artist), A 8-8; Ole Redhead (Red Bar- 
ber), Mr 4-9; Wonder Man (Danny 
Kaye), F 18-8. 

Biography: See Bib and Tuck, Builders of 
America and individual names. 

Bohr, Dr. Niels: Uranium 235 (Atomic 
World), A 8-6. 

Bohemia: See also Czechoslovakia. Map, 
A 1-5. 

Books: New books for boys and girls, Mr 
11-3T, A 8-3T. 

Bowles, Chester: Will Price Ceilings Be 
Continued? Mr 18-4. 

Builders of America: Adams, John, Our 
Second President, A 1-7; Bryan, William 
Jennings, Great Commoner, My 13-14; 
Cody, William F., Buffalo Bill, Hero of 
the Old West, Mr 4-8; Dix, Dorothea, 
Most Useful Woman, A 15-7; Douglass, 
Frederick, He Fought for Human Free- 
dom, A 29-2; Fulton, Robert, Father of 
the Steamboat, F 25-12; Greeley, 
Horace, Great American Editor, A 22-8; 
Jay, John, America’s First Jurist, F 18-7; 
Kelly, William, Pioneer Steel Maker, 
Mr 25-14; Peary, Robert Edwin, Dis- 
coverer of North Pole, Mr 11-7; Scott, 
Winfield, Old Fuss and Feathers; Mr 
18-12; Westinghouse, George, Great In- 
ventor and Industrialist, My 6-11. 

Bryan, William Jennings: Great Com- 
moner (Builders of America), My 6-14. 


Cc 


Camera: Nine Eyed Camera, F 11-8; 
What’s New in Cameras, My 13-5T. 

Canada: Map, Mr 11-Cover; Musk-Ox 
Party heads for Arctic (exploration), 
Mr 11-3. 

Carter, Russell Gordon: Royal Greens, 
short story, A 1-8. 

Cartland, Doug: Neat on the Table ( ping 
pong), M 4-12. 

China: Truce in China Ends Civil War, 
F 4-4. 

Circus: Are You with It? ( Bib and Tuck), 





A 29-14; Flying Wallendas, A 29- 
Cover. 

Citizenship: See also Youth. Citizenship 
in One World (Personal Adequacy in 
Community Life), A 22-2T. 

Citizenship Quiz: F 4-12; F 11-12; F 18- 
12; F 25-15; Mr 4-15; Mr 11-15; Mr 
18-15; Mr 25-16; A 1-16; A 8-12; A I5- 
12; A 22-14; A 29-16; My 6-14; Special 
Semester Review, My 13-Supplement; 
My 20-24. 

Classroom, A Laboratory for Democ- 
racy: Gathering Information, A 29-7T; 
Working with Others, My 6-3T; Re- 
wards for Maturity, My 13-2T; Advance- 
ment Through Leisure, My 20-2T. 

Code of Behavior: Citizenship in One 
World, A 22-2T; How Do You Measure 
Up? A 22-10; Junior High Students and 
Code, A 22-Cover. 

Cody, William F.: Buffalo Bill, Hero of 
the Old West (Builders of America), 
Mr 4-8. 

Commerce: see also Transportation. Com- 
merce Takes to the Air, Mr 25-4; Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway, Mr 25-6. 

Community Life: see Personal Adequacy 
in Community Life. 

Conduct: Is Your Face Red?, A 15-13. 

Congo: Belgium and the Congo (with 
maps), F 25-6. 

Cook, Harry: Neat on the Table, Mr 4-12. 

Cooper, Mary: See Shenanigans. 

Covers: Arctic expedition (Map and 
Musk-Ox man), Mr 11; Awards, Art, My 
13, My 20; Baseball — Mel Ott of New 
York Giants, A 8; Bread for a Hungry 
World, A 1; Circus, A 29; Easter Egg 
Parade, A 15; Junior High Students Be- 
lieve in Code of Behavior, A 22; Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address; F 11; Moon 
Inhabitants, F 18; Nazi Youth, Mr 4; 
Russians in Manchuria, My 6; Sentinels 
of Power, Mr 18; Student Interests, F 4; 
Transportation, Pictorial story, F 25; 
Tansportation — symbolic design, Mr 25. 

Creative Relationships in the Classroom: 
Clinic in Criticism, F 25-3T; Contagious 
Enthusiasm, F 11-3T; People I Have 
Never Interviewed, Mr 4-4T; Profiles, 
F 4-2T; Variety of Expression, F 18-3T. 

Crime: See Juvenile Delinquency. 

Curie, Marie and Pierre: The Curies 
Were Curious ( Dietz), F 18-6. 

Czechoslovakia: Czechoslovakia (theme 
article), A 1-4; Map, A 1-5; Quiz, A 
1-16. 


D 


Democracy: see also Today the Class- 
room — Tomorrow the World. Two New 
Films Define Democracy, A 15-5T. 


Denison, Merrill: Up from Kitty Hawk 
(true story of first airplane flight), Mr 
25-10. 

Department of Interior: Cap Krug Is 
New Secretary of Interior, Mr 18-3; 
Biography of Julius A. Krug, Mr 18-3; 
Our Vanishing Mineral Wealth F 18-2. 

Dietz, David: See also. Atomic World. 
Biographical Sketch, F 4-8. 


Dix, Dorothea: Most Useful Woman 
(Builders of America), A 15-7. 
Douglass, Frederick: He Fought For 


Human Freedom ( Builders of America), 
A 29-2. 
Drama: See Plays 




















Earthquake: Undersea Earthquake (with 
map), A 29-8 

Easter: Easter Accessories, handicraft 
(Mary Cooper), A 8-13; Easter Egg 
Parade (decorating eggs), A 15-16. 

Economic Stabilization: Will Price Ceil- 
ings Be Continued? Mr 18-4. 

Editorials: See also How're You Doing? 
Are You Listening? Mr 18-19; Chop 
Your Own Wood, My 20-9; Is Your 
Face Red? (Poise), A 15-13; Heads 
You Win! (Studying Pays), F 25-17; 
Let’s Be Friends, F 4-18; Other Fellow, 
The, F 18-l4; Parents Are People, Mr 
11-12; Think Before You Talk, Mr 25- 
17; Three Out of Four, My 6-18; You 
and the UNO, Mr 4-12; You, Inc., F 
11-17; Wanted: A Skate Key, A 29-18. 

Education: American Schools Make 
Friends Abroad, A 1-4T; Education and 
the Consumer, A 8-4T; Laugh and 
Learn, Mr 11-7T; Schools and Courts 
(Goldfarb), A 29-6T: U.S. Office of 
Education Appointments, Mr 4-3T. 

Etiquette: See Editorials, 
ing, How're You Doing? 

Europe: See UN and _ individual 
tries. 

Exploration: Musk-Ox Party Heads for 
Arctic, Mr 11-3; Map of the Route Op- 
eration Musk-Ox, Mr 11-Cover. 


F 


Fabrics: Test-Tube Fashions, Mr 25-13. 

Fermi, Dr. Enrico: Uranium 235 ( Atomic 
World series), A 8-6. 

Films (Commercial): See New 

Films (Educational): Assignment: To- 
morrow (a documentary film on teach- 
ers), F 11-5T; Kits — film 
strips, slides, pamphlets (New Tools for 
Learning), F 11-8T; Is There a Film 
On. , . ? (Aubry Lee Graham), F 11- 
7T; New Films for Schools, A 15-7T; 
New 16mm. Films, Mr 11-7T; Story of 
Intolerance, A 15-5T; Surplus Property 
(movie films and projectors), F 11-8T; 
Sweden—10 Selected Films, F 18-3T; 
Two New Films Define. Democracy, A 
15-5T; United Nations Week, A 15-5T. 

Flam, Herb: Foxy Herbie, junior tennis 
champion, A 22-12. 

France: See also UN. France; French 
Seek Unity and More Important Place 
in World Affairs (Theme Article), F 
11-4; Map, F f1-5; Quiz, F 11-12. 

Fulton, Robert: Father of the Steamboat 
(Builders of America), F 25-12. 


G 


Gay Head II: See Bib and Tuck. 

Germany: Germany, Can We Implant in 
the German People Faith in the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life? (theme article), 
Mr 4-5: Lesson Plan, Mr 4-IT: Map, 
Mr 4-6; Quiz, Mr 4-15. 

Good Grooming: See also How're You 
Doing. Hi There, How Do You Stand? 
Mr 11-10; Hi There, How’s Your Home 
Life? F 11-10; Hi There, How’s Your 
School Life? A 8-10; Hi There, How’s 
Your Summer Comin’?, My 6-12. 

Great Britain: See also UN. Great Britain, 
the British Are Moving Toward Social- 
ism (theme article), F 4-5; Historic 


Good Groom- 


coun- 


Movies. 


Discussion 


Landmarks (art), F 4-7; Map, Eco- 
nomic Resources ( pictorial), F 4-7. 

Greece: Greece, My 20-4; Lesson Plan, 
My 20-1T; Map, My 20-5; Quiz, My 
20-24: UNO Tackles First Problems, F 
11-3. 

Greeley, Horace: Great American Editor 
(Builders of America), A 22-8. 

Gromyko, Andrei: See also Russia, UN. 
UN Meets First Test, A 22-3; Stalin, 
Molotov, Gromyko, A 22-6. 

Guidance: See Editorials, Good Groom- 
ing. 


H 


Handicraft: See Shenanigans. 

Health Bill: Senate Studies National 
Health Bill (with chart), A 29-3. 

Holland: See Netherlands. 

Home Room Guidance: See Editorials. 

How’re You Doing? See also Good 
Grooming (Manners), F 4-18, F 11- 
17, F 18-4, F 25-7, Mr 4-12, Mr 11-12, 
Mr 25-16, A 15-13, A 29-19; My 6-18; 
My 20-9. 

Hungary: Hungary, Nation of Magyars 
(theme article), Mr 18-5; Lesson Plan, 
Mr 18-1T; Map, Mr 18-6; Quiz, notes 
on Hungary, Mr 18-15. 


Ickes, Harold L.: Our Vanishing Mineral 
Wealth, F 18-2. 

Income Tax: How Our Government Gets 
Its Money, Mr 4-3. 

Indians: Making a Good 
(C. T. Jackson), F 25-11. 

Indonesia: UNO Tackles First Problems, 


Indian, story 


F 11-3. 
Interior, Dept. of: See Department of 
oe 
Interior. 
Inventions: See Science and Inventions. 
Iran: See also UN. Iran, Russia Wants 
Iranian Oil and a Persian Gulf Port 


(theme article), A 8-4; Lesson Plan, A 
8-1T; Map, A 8-5; Middle East Holds 
Half World’s Oil, A 8-3; Quiz, A 8-12; 
UNO Tackles First Problems, F 11-3. 


J 


Jackson, Charles Tenney: 
Good Indian, story, F 25-11. 

Jay, John: America’s First Jurist ( Build 
ers of America), F 18-7. 

Joe Beaver: Bib and Tuck story (Ed Not- 
ziger, cartoonist), A 8-8. 

Joke of the Week: F 4-19, F 11-19, F 
18-15, F 25-18, Mr 4-13, Mr 11-14, Mr 
18-18, Mr 25-18, A 1-17, A 15-18, A 22- 


Making a 


14, A 29-18, My 6-19, My 13-22, My 
20-26. 

Johnson, D. H.: Man from Cemetery 
Ridge, Abraham Lincoln (radio play), 
F 11-4 

Junior Writers: See Student Achieve- 


ment Issue, My 20. 
Juvenile Delinquency: Schools 


Courts (Goldfarb), A 29-6T. 


K 


Kahn, Connie: Hostess to the UNO (Bib 
and Tuck), A 22-9; Sitting in with the 
UNO, A 15-3. 

Kaye, Danny: See also Following the 
Films, Wonder Man (Bib and Tuck), 
F 18-8. 


and 
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Kelly, William: Pioneer Steel Maker 
(Builders of America), Mr 25-14. 

Kitty Hawk: Up from Kitty Hawk, true 
story of first airplane flight (Merrill 
Denison), Mr 25-10. 

Krug, Julius A.: Secretary of Interior 
(biography), Mr 18-3; Cap Krug Is 
New Secretary of Interior, Mr 18-3. 


L 


Laughs: See Some Fun and Joke of the 
Week. 

Lesson Plans: Austria, Mr 25-1T; Bel- 
gium, F 25-1T; Czechoslovakia, A 1- 
1T; France, F 11-1T; Germany, Mr 4- 
1T; Greece, My 20-1T; Hungary, Mr 
18-1T; Iran, A 8-1T; Manchuria, My 
6-1T; Netherlands, F 18-1T; Plans for 
the New Term, F 4-1T; Poland, Mr 11- 
1T; Turkey, A 15-1T; USSR, the Land 
and People, A 22-1T; USSR, Political 
System, A 29-1T. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Gettysburg Address 
(facsimile of original), F 11-Cover; 
Man from Cemetery Ridge, radio play 
D. H. Johnson), F 11-6. 

Linn, Bambi: Backstage at Carousel ( Bib 
and Tuck), F 4-9. 


M 


McLane, Jimmy: Pool Shark, Ohio Boy 
Is Swimming Champion, F 11-11. 

McGowan, Hank: Little Boy Blue, Young- 
est Baseball Umpire, F 4-16. 

MacMitchell, Les: King of the Milers, Mr 
25-17. 

Magyars: See Hungary. 

Making a Good Indian: story (Charles 
Tenney Jackson), F 25-11. 


Man from Cemetery Ridge: Abraham 
Lincoln, radio play (D. H. Johnson) 
F 11-4. 


Manchuria: Lesson Plan, My 6-1T; Man- 
churia, My 6-4; Map, My 6-6; Quiz, 
My 6-14. 

Manners: See also Editorials, How’re You 
Doing? The Other Fellow, F 18-14; 
Somebody’s Looking at You! A 1-18. 

Maps: Austria — Allied Zones of Occupa- 
tion, Mr 25-8; Belgium, F 25-6; Belgian 
Congo, F 25-7; Czechoslovakia, A 1-5; 
France, F 11-5; Germany, Mr 4-6; 
Great Britain, F 4-7; Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Mr 25-6; Greece, My 
20-5; Hungary, Mr 18-6; Iran, A 8-5; 
Manchuria, My 6-6; Netherlands, F 18- 
5; Nyasaland, My 6-8; Poland as Mapped 
by Big 3, Mr 11-5; Poland, from 1921 
to 1939, Mr 11-5; Russia Reaches into 
Mediterranean, F 25-4; Turkey, A 15-6; 
UNO permanent site, F 25-3; UNO 
Tackles First Problems, F 11-3; Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, A 22-7 

Masin, Herman L.: See Sports. 

Meitner, Dr. Lise: Uranium 235 ( Atomic 
World), A 8-6. 

Minerals: Our Vanishing Mineral Wealth, 
F 18-2. 

Mint: See U. S. Mint. 

Molotov, Vyacheslav: See also Russia. 
Stalin, Molotov, Gromyko, A 22-6. 
Money: How to Make Money, U. S. Mint 

(Bib and Tuck), Mr 18-7. 
Moon: See Richardson, Dr. R. S. 


also 


Contact with the Moon, F 11-16; Visit 
to the Moon, F 


18-3. 
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The vacation of your 
dreams is waiting for 
you in the playgrounds of Ontario. Pep 
and action or rest and relaxation ... as 
you choose. 


Meet the 

friendliest 
wild life, visit 
historic spots, 
enjoy the world’s 
finest fishing, or 
golf, riding, 
tennis, boating, 
water sports, 
dancing, hiking, 
lake steamer 
trips. 


Everyone's on 
the go — so 
make your VTeS« 
ervation early, 


So much to see 
So much to do 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
163 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me a free copy of “Ontario 
Welcomes You”. 


Name 
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Moravia: See also Czechoslovakia. Map, 
A 1-5. 

Mother’s Day: Gifts, Decorated Bottles 
(Cooper), A 29-18. 

Movie Checkup: See also New Movies, 
F 4-17; F 11-14; F 18-10; F 25-16; Mr 
18-16; A 1-19; A 8-13; A 15-19; My 
20-23. 

Music: Wonder Man, High School Day 
with Danny Kaye, F 18-8. 


N 

National Park Service: See Department 
of Interior. 

Natural Resources: Our Vanishing Min- 
eral Wealth, F 18-2. 

| Netherlands: Netherlands, Dutch Once 

| More Are Reclaiming Their Land from 
the Sea (theme article), F 18-4; Les- 
son Plan, F 18-1T; Map, 18-5; Quiz, 
F 18-12. 

New Movies: See also Movie Checkup. 
Breakfast in Hollywood, Mr 18-16; Kid 
from Brooklyn, My 6-15; Road to 
Utopia, Mr 18-16; Virginian, A 1-19; 
Walk in the Sun (movie-of-the-month 

| award seal), Mr 11-14; Wife of Monte 

Cristo, A 15-19; Yank in London, A 

| §8-13. 

|New York (city): Hostess to the UNO, 

A 22-9: Sitting in with the UNO ( Tal- 

madge), A 15-3; UNO in New York 

City, Mr 11-3. 

| News Cross Word Puzzles: F 4-18; F 11- 
19; F 18-15; F 25-18; Mr 4-13; Mr ll- 
13; Mr 18-19; Mr 25-18; A 1-19; A 8- 
15; A 15-19; A 22-15; A 29-27; My 
6-19; May 13-23; My 20-27. 

Nier, Prof. Alfred O.: Uranium 235 
(Atomic World), A 8-6. 

Nofziger, Ed: Jog Beaver (Bib and Tuck 
story), A 8-8. 

|Norway: Good Neighbor from Norway 

| (Bib and Tuck), My 13-9; Trygve Lie, 














Watchman of the World, A 22-3. 
Nyasaland: Unknown Land (Genet), My 
6-8. 
Nylon: Test-Tube Fashions, Mr 25-13. 


oO 


Off the Press: (Books and pamphlets) 
Agriculture: 
New Crops for the New World (Chas. 
| M. Wilson), F 4-4T. 
Aviation: 
Modern Wonder Book of the Air 
(Carlisle, Cleveland, Wood), F 11- 
3T. 
Biography: 
Ciano Diaries (Hugh Gibson, ed.), 
Mr 4-3T; Eisenhower: the Liberator 
Andre Maurois), F 11-3T. 


Adventures in Thrift (Harry C. 
McKown), Mr 4-3T. 

Commager, Henry Steele: 
Pocket History of the Second World 
War, F 11-3T. 

Creative Writing: 

| From Fact to Fiction (Ware and 
Bailey), F 4-47. 

Economics: 
American Character (Dr. D. W. Bro- 
gan), Mr 4-3T; Asia for the Asiatics 
(Robert S. Ward), Mr 4-3T; Eco- 
nomics for Our Times (Augustus T, 
Smith), F 11-3T; Industry (Charles 
H. Seaver), A 8-3T. 





Education: 
We Can Have Better Schools ( Max- 
well S. Stewart), F 11-3T. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: 
Eisenhower: the Liberator (Andre 
Maurois), F 11-3T. 

Fiction: 
From Fact to Fiction (Ware and 
Bailey), F 4-4T. 

Geography (World): 
Asia for the Asiatics (Robert S. 
Ward), Mr 4-3T. 

Health: 
Suggested School Health Policies 
(Chas. C. Wilson), F 11-3T. 

History: 
American Character (Dr. D. W. Bro- 
gan), Mr 4-3T; Asia for the Asiatics 
(Robert S. Ward), Mr 4-3T; Ciano 
Diaries (Hugh Gibson, ed.), Mr 4- 
3T. 

India: 
India: Selected References for Teach- 
ers (C. O. Arndt), F 11-4T. 

Intercultural: 
Speaking for America (posters), F 4- 
4T. 

Latin America: 
New Crops for the New World (Chas. 
M. Wilson), F 4-4T. 

Music: 
You and Music (Christian Darnton), 
Mr 11-3T. 

Post-War Problems: 
4 for 4; Questions for National Ac- 
tion (Nat'l Planning Assn.), F 11-3P; 
The Refugees Are Now Americans 
(Davie and Koenig), F 11-3T. 

Public Opinion: 
Process of Persuasion (Clyde R. Mil- 
ler), A 8-3T; Public Opinion ( Walter 
Lippmann), Mr 11-3T. 

Railroad: the Railroad (Santa Fe), Mr 
4-4T. 

Refugees: 
The Refugees Are Now Americans 
(Davie and Koenig), F 11-3T. 

Religious: 
Speaking for America (posters), F 
4-4T. 

Science: 
Birth and Death of the Sun (George 
Gamow ), Mr 11-3T; Modern Wonder 
Book of the Air (Carlisle, Cleveland, 
Wood), F 11-3T. 

Teaching Aids: 
India: Selected References for Teach- 
ers (C. O. Amdt), F 11-4T; Learn- 
ing by More Effective Study (Chas. 
and Dorothy Bird), Mr 4-3T; Use of 
Training Aids in the Armed Services 
(Supt. of Documents), F 11-4T. 

Transportation: 
Reference List, A 29-4T. 

UN (United Nations): 
Anatomy of Peace (Emery Reves), 
A 22-3T. 

U. S. Army: 
Use of Trainings Aids in the Armed 
Services (Supt. of Documents), F 1l- 
4T. 

U. S. Government (Local): 
Parties and Politics in the Local 
Community (Fisher and Starratt), F 
11-4T; Structure of Local Govern- 
ment ( Bishop and Starratt), F 11-4T, 
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“Madonna with Child,”’ First Prize Sculpture, Group |, by Marrianne Vos- 
sen, age 13, Grade 9, Ottawa Hills High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











Young America Looks at 
eae ene rome 90 Years of Ford Progress 


ness of the station wagon and the touch-a- 
button convenience of the convertible. 


Just touch a button and the top and all Ford has always been youth’s favorite 
four windows are raised or lowered auto- car... reasonable in price . . . economical 
matically—your choice of an open or to operate ... safe to drive. And the 


closed car in just a few seconds! 













smart, new 100 H.P. Ford Sportsman, 
shown at the left, is proof that Ford is 
still right on the “‘youthful beam”. . . 
a “‘beam”’ that leads to greater sales. And 
through greater sales, Ford will be able 
to keep quality high, prices low, and 
provide more jobs and better pay for 
Ford people. 











The 1908 model, shown below, was the first of 
the world-famous model T Fords. This model 
marked the turning point in the automobile 
industry, for with it came the Ford-developed, 
mass-production system, employing interchange- 
able parts and the Ford assembly line. From 
1908 until 1928, over 15 million of these sturdy 
cars were built and distributed throughout the 
world ... more than any other model of any make 
car in automobile history. 

The dandy standing alongside the car is not 
dressed to rob a hive of bees. He is all fixed up 
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FIRST MODEL A FORD THE ORIGINAL FORD CAR with the “‘snazziest’”’ motoring togs of the year 
Above is one of the Below is the 1896 1908. The gown-like garment was known as a 
first Model A Fords. Ford— predecessor of duster . . . quite the trick for a sultry August 
A 1929 convertible more than 31,000,000 afternoon. 
coupe ...and a Fords built and dis- 
mighty smart car in tributed throughout 
its day. the world. 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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U.N. Investigates 
Fascist Spain 


HE United Nations Security Coun- 

cil is investigating the Fascist gov- 
ernment of Spain. (See last week’s 
Theme Article, page 4.) 

Ten of the eleven delegates to the 
Security Council voted for the inves- 
tigation. Russia’s delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, did not vote. The Russian 
delegate felt that the government of 
Spain, headed by the dictator Fran- 
cisco Franco, had already been 
proved a threat to world peace and 
that further investigation was a use- 
less delay. 

But the other ten members of the 
Security Council want more evidence 
on Fascist Spain. They appointed a 
sub-committee of five members to in- 
vestigate the Franco government. 

The sub-committee will report to 
the Council by May 31 as to whether 
or not Franco Spain is a threat to 
world peace. The five nations whose 
delegates are conducting the investi- 
gation are Australia, China, France, 
Brazil, and Poland. 


COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


The purpose of any committee or 
commission is to find out the facts on 
a problem, to lay the groundwork for 
its solution, and to do the basic 
“spadework” on new programs. 

Our Congress has many commit- 
tees and commissions. So has the 
U.N. 

For example, the Economic and 
Social Council of the U.N recently 
appointed six new commissions. 
These commissions are made up of 
delegates from the 18 nations on the 
Economic and Social Council. They 
are now meeting in New York City. 

Here are the most important of 
these commissions, and their tasks: 

The Commission on Human Rights 
is headed by Mrs. Franklin D. 


* Means word is defined on p. 24. 


THIS 





Roosevelt. This commission will 
draw up a Bill of Rights* for all 
mankind which will be acceptable to 
all the United Nations. It will also 
decide what acts will be regarded by 
the U.N. as violations of human 
rights — and therefore a danger to 
peace and security. 

The Sub-Commission on the Status 
of Women will study ways to im- 
prove social conditions for women 
everywhere in the world. 

The Economic and Employment 
Commission will advise the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on (1) 
methods of reconstruction in war- 





Acme 
Manuel Roxas, who becomes Philip- 
pine Republic President on July 4 


torn areas; (2) ways to promote 
“full employment” in all nations; and 
(3) ways to raise the standard of 
living for people living in the “back- 
ward” areas of the world. 

The Temporary Social Commission 
will find ways to coordinate the work 
of all social welfare and relief agen- 
cies on a world-wide scale In some 
countries, such as China and India, 
the people cannot provide themselves 
with the bare necessities of housing, 
clothing, and food. Some form of 
international social welfare must be 


found to help them. 
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Philippines Elect 
New President 


HEN the Philippine Islands be- 

come an independent republic 

on July 4, the Filipinos will find that 

the first president of the new repub- 

lic has already moved into Mala- 

canan Palace—the Philippines’ 
“White House.” 

He is Manuel Roxas y Acuna, a 
56-year-old lawyer who is now Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Senate. On 
May 28, Roxas (pronounced roe- 
hoss) will move into Malacanan 
Palace as President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, succeeding Sergio 
Osmena in that office. On the islands’ 
independence day —which is the 
same as ours, July 4 — Roxas will be- 
come the first President of the Philip- 
pine Republic. 

Manuel Roxas was elected to this 
office last month, defeating his rival 
candidate, Sergio Osmena. 


ROXAS AND THE JAPS 


Roxas, who will soon govern the 
17,000,000 people of the Philippines, 
has been accused of collaborating 
with the Japanese. 

When the Japs invaded the Philip- 
pines, Roxas was a brigadier general 
in the Philippine army. Instead of 
escaping, Roxas surrendered to the 
Japanese. 

When the Japs established a pup- 
pet government in the Philippines, 
Roxas accepted a government post. 
But his friends say that Roxas did 
this in order to fool the Japs, and aid 
the Filipino guerrillas. 

When President - Elect Manuel 
Roxas takes office, he will face many 
difficult problems. The Philippines’ 
largest cities are bombed out, indus- 
try is at a standstill, the school sys- 
tem is disorganized, food is scarce. 

Roxas said he would ask the U. S. 
for a loan, to help put the young re 
public on its feet. 
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REECE today is a house divided 
against itself. 
Almost two years have passed since 
this proud and ancient land was 


liberated from the Nazis. Yet Greece 
has not found peace. Violent political 


rivalries have set 
Greek. 

The political struggle in Greece 
has split the people into angry 
groups. The Greeks are so busy fight- 
ing each other that they have done 
little to rebuild the country. In many 
ways, Greece today is in the worst 


Greek against 


condition of any country in Europe. 


OCCUPATION OF GREECE 


In October 1944, when the Ger- 
mans were driven out, Greece was 
a ruined country. 

During the occupation, the Nazis 
had stolen or killed almost all of the 
livestock in Greece. They had helped 
themselves to almost every scrap of 
tood left in Greece. Even the seeds 
which the farmers needed to plant 
their crops were taken by the Nazis 
and shipped to Germany. Farm tools 
were stolen or destroyed, railroads 
ripped up, and Greek villages set 
afire. 

The Nazis attempted to starve the 
Greek people into submission. As a 
result, than half a_ million 
Greeks died of hunger. Thousands 
of children were among the victims. 
Even today, many Greek 


Yrass or 


more 


children 
raid garbage 
pails for scraps of food — and many 


have to eat 


youngsters die of hunger. 

The United Nations Reliet. and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UN- 
RRA ) — under the direction of Fio- 
rello H. LaGuardia, former mayor of 
New York City is pouring thou- 
sands of tons of food, clothing, medi- 
cal supplies, and farm tools into 
Creece 

But this aid will do little more than 
keep the Greeks alive. The main 
task of rebuilding Greece is in the 
hands of the Greek people. 

For eighteen fighting 
Greek people has kept 
them from rebuilding their country. 


months, 


imong the 


Unless the Greeks forget their po- 
litical differences and unite, the bad 





*® Means word is defined on p. 24. 


conditions in Greece will grow even 
worse. 

What is behind the political strug- 
gle in Greece? Why do the Greeks 
shoot at each other, instead of work- 
ing side by side to rebuild their shat- 
tered nation? 

To learn the reasons for the present 
political struggle in Greece, we must 
turn back the calendar to the years 
before World War II. 


REPUBLIC VS. MONARCHY 
In 1924, the Greeks overthrew the 
King of Greece, George II, and pro- 
claimed a republic. King George fled 
to Great Britain with his family. 
But before the new Greek republic 












Monkmeyer 


TUNRRA phot 


TODAY, Greece is a nation 
of suffering and hunger. 
The children of Greece, 
bony-legged and hollow- 
cheeked, depend on 
UNRRA for the bread which 
keeps them alive. Nazis at- 
tempted to starve Greeks 
into submission, but failed. 


had time to draw up a constitution, 
an army coup* forced the cabinet to 
resign. General Pangalos, a Greek 
army officer, took power as premier 
and dictator of Greece. 

In 1927, a revolution drove Pan- 
galos from power. A new Greek gov- 
ernment was formed, made up of roy- 
alists (who wanted the king back) 
and republicans (who did not want 
the king back). 

In 1935, the royalists staged a re- 
voit and seized power. They then 
held a plebiscite* to let the Greek 
people vote on whether or not they 
wanted King George to return. There 
is some question as to whether the 
plebiscite was honestly conducted. 
Anyhow, the king was asked to re- 
turn to Greece. 

After King George returned to 
Athens, the Greek capital, Greece 
was peaceful for a while. But the 
king feared the growing strength of 


TWENTY CENTURIES AGO, 
“the glory that was Greece” 
shone like a jewel in the 
Aegean Sea. Greece was a 
proud nation when the rest 
of Europe was the play- 
ground of primitive tribes. 
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the republican parties in Greece. 
With King George’s consent, a 
Greek general named John Metaxas 
dissolved the Greek Parliament and 
made himself dictator. 

Metaxas ruled Greece with an iron 
hand, and the people could not or- 
ganize a revolt against him. 

Metaxas was friendly to Italy and 
Germany, until Italy seized Albania 
in April 1939. Then Metaxas realized 
that Greece was next on the Axis 
schedule of conquest, and he quick- 
ly signed a friendship pact with 
Great Britain and France. 

On October 28, 1940, the Italian 
army invaded Greece. But the 
Greeks were prepared. They drove 
back the Italians, and planned to 
drive the Italians out of Albania. 

The Italian dictator, Benito Mus- 
solini, appealed to Hitler for help. 
Hitler sent German troops to rescue 
the Italians. 

The Nazis invaded Greece in the 
spring of 1941. The small Greek army 
was no match for Germany’s mecha- 
nized forces. 

The Nazis quickly overran Greece. 
In April, they captured Athens. In 
May, they seized the island of Crete, 
and all Greece came under the Ger- 
man heel. 

In January 1941, Metaxas, the 
Greek dictator, died. King George 
and his cabinet ministers fled to 
Great Britain. There, a Greek gov- 
ernment-in-exile was set up. But the 
king did not have the loyal following 
of all Greek patriots. 

In 1944, Greek sailors on ships in 
the harbor of Alexandria, Egypt, 
mutinied. Greek army units joined 
the revolt. 
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As a result, King George promised 
to respect the Greek constitution, and 
not try to take on the powers of an 
absolute monarch.* The king also 
agreed to accept the vote of a plebis- 
cite to be held in Greece after the 
war. He said he would let the Greek 
people decide the kind of govern- 
ment they wanted. 

But there were many Greeks who 
refused to accept the king’s promise. 
They did not trust him because he 
helped Metaxas to become dictator. 
These Greeks refused to support 
King George even while the Ger- 
mans occupied their country. They 
wanted a democratic government in 
Greece after the war. 

But first, it was necessary to de- 
feat the Nazis. 


GREEK RESISTANCE GROUPS 


The most powerful Greek resistance 
group during the Nazi occupation 
was the EAM (National Liberation 
Front). Many political parties were 
united in the EAM —the Liberals, 
the Agrarians, the Socialists, the 
Communists, and other political 
groups. 

About 1,500,000 Greeks were mem- 
bers of the EAM. An additional 70,- 
000 were members of the Greek 
resistance army called the ELAS 
( National Popular Liberation Army ). 

The EAM and the ELAS were the 
backbone of Greek resistance during 
the three and a half years the Nazis 
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occupied Greece. They were such 
excellent guerrilla fighters that the 
Germans had to keep 100,000 troops 
in Greece all through the occupation. 

Another resistance group in 
Greece was known as the EDES ( Na- 
tional Democratic Greek League). 
The EDES, whose members were 
mostly Greek army officers and royal- 
ists, had about 10,000 men. The 
EDES and ELAS fought each other 
when they were not fighting the Ger- 
mans. 

In September 1944, the Germans 
began to withdraw from Greece be- 
cause the Russians had invaded 
Yugoslavia and were cutting off the 
German escape route to the north. 
As soon as German troops withdrew 
EAM forces moved in. 

The Greek government-in-exile 
appealed to the British government 
to stop this. They asked the British 
to send troops to Greece to prevent 
the EAM from taking complete con- 
trol of the country. 

The EAM agreed to place its re- 
sistance forces under the command 
of British General Scobie. 

In October 1944, British troops 
landed in Greece. The EAM united 
with the British against the Ger- 
mans. EAM resistance forces chased 
the Nazis out of Athens before Brit- 
ish troops reached the capital. 

When Athens was liberated on 
October 13, 1944, a temporary gov- 
ernment had to be set up in Greece. 
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U. S. Army officer and his interpreter chat with Greek mayor before election. 
Observers were sent to Greece by U. S., Britain, and France to watch voting. 


The British arranged for a plane to 
fly the Greek Premier, George Papan- 
dreou, and his cabinet to Athens. In- 
cluded in the 16-man Greek cabinet 
were six members of the EAM. 

In November, Premier Papan- 
dreou called on members of the EAM 
and the ELAS to surrender their 
The EAM and the ELAS were 
willing to do this, but they insisted 
that the EDES and al! other royal- 
ist groups should also be disarmed. 

While were being 
held. British General Scobie ordered 
the ELAS to disband its forces. 

The ELAS saying its 
members would disband only when 


guns 


discussions 


refused, 


the Greek government ordered them 
to do so. The EAM accused the Brit- 
ish of interfering in the aftairs of 
Greece. The six EAM ministers in 
the Greek cabinet resigned. 

thousands of 
EAM members held a mass meeting 
in Athens. British armored cars, Brit- 
ish soldiers, and Greek police stood 


On December 3, 


bv. Suddenly. shots rang out. 

The Greek police, who had served 
under both Metaxas and the Nazis, 
had opened hre on the E AM. 

When the gunfire ceased, 21 Greek 
men and boys lay dead in the streets 
of Athens 
This set off a 


150 were wounded. 
riot that spread 
Athens. 
Premier Papandreou at once of- 
tered to resign. But Prime Minister 


and 


throughout 


Churchill of Great Britain ordered 
him to remain in office. 

The British troops, aided by the 
Greek police, set out to disarm the 
EAM. The EAM and the ELAS re- 
sisted and open warfare broke out. 

Soon, British warships, tanks, 
planes, and infantry were engaged in 
an all-out fight against the Greeks 
who a few months before had been 
fighting on their side. 

On December 31, 1944, Premier 
Papandreou resigned and a new 
Greek government was set up. It 
was headed by Regent Archbishop 
Damaskinos, of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Athens, and Premier Nich- 
olas Plastiras. 


GREECE TODAY 


On January 12, 1945, the EAM 
and the ELAS agreed to sign a truce 
with the British. By the terms of the 
truce, the ELAS agreed to surrender 
its arms. In exchange, the EAM and 
the Communist party would be rec- 
ognized as legal political parties in 
Greece. However, the EAM and the 
Communists would not be represent- 
ed in the new Greek government. 

Today, the ELAS is almost wiped 
out and the EAM is greatly weak- 
ened. Thirty thousand men and 
women of the EAM are in Greek 
prisons. Other EAM members are 
beaten and killed by 
armed Terror - stricken 


sometimes 


royalists. 





Greeks have deserted the EAM by 
the thousands. The EAM today is 
made up almost entirely of Com- 
munists. 

Last March, a Greek election was 
held — the first in ten years. 

EAM members boycotted the elec- 
tion, and only 50 per cent of all reg- 
istered voters went to the polls. The 
election ended in a victory for the 
Populist party, most of whose mem- 
bers want King George II to return 
to the throne. The new Greek pre- 
mier is Populist party leader Con- 
stantine Tsaldaris. 

It is not clear now whether Tsal- 
daris will hold a plebiscite, or simply 
invite the king to return. King 
George wants to return at once. He 
claims the Populist victory shows 
that the Greeks want him back. 

Now that the Greek election has 
been held, the British are faced with 
a problem. If the British treat Greece 
as a free nation, they will have to 
withdraw British troops from the 
country. This would give the EAM 
an opportunity to grow stronger, and 
the Greeks might again start to shoot 
it out among themselves. 

On the other hand, if the British 
troops remain in Greece, the Greek 
people will grow to hate them. The 
Greeks have a tradition of freedom. 
They might begin to fight the British 
occupation troops. 

Why is Great Britain so concerned 
about, Greece? 

British businessmen have large 
sums of money invested in Greece. 
Greece also is in debt to British 
banks, which loaned her huge funds. 
Trade is another reason for Britain’s 
concern. Before the war, the British 
supplied more of Greece’s imports 
than any other country except Ger- 
many. 

But it is Greece’s position on the 
Mediterranean which matters most 
to Great Britain. The Mediterranean 
is the British lifeline of empire, and 
Greece sits astride it. 

Great Britain wants to use Greek 
naval and air bases if war breaks out 
again. She can use these bases only 
if the Greek government is friendly. 

The British fear that an EAM gov- 
ernment would be more friendly to 
Russia than to Great Britain, because 
the Communist party now controls 
the EAM. And the British are afraid 
that a Greek government friendly to 
Russia would make Russia strong in 
the Mediterranean. 




















ATOMIC WORLD 


16. Atomic Energy in Peace 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 


HAT are the peacetime 
fruits of atomic energy? 

An answer to this question 
was given by the Interim Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy in a 
report to the Secretary of War. 
This committee included such 
atomic experts as Compton, Fer- 
mi, Oppenheimer, Lawrence, 
Urey, and others who helped 
to make the atomic bomb. 

Their report describes two 
“great fields” for atomic en- 
ergy. These fields are: 

1. Atomic energy as a con- 
trolled source of power. 

2. The use of radioactive 
materials — produced during 
uranium fission—in medicine, 
industry, and scientific research. 


Power from the Atom 


Atomic energy units are 
known as “piles,” because the 
first experimental unit was a 
pile of graphite and uranium 
stacked together. 

When a uranium pile is in 
operation, it releases a tremen- 
dous amount of energy in the 
form of heat. This heat could 
be used directly for making 
bricks, cement, glass, or for 
smelting*® metals. 


Or the heat could be used to. 


turn water into superheated 
steam for driving turbines and 
generating electrical power. 
This probably will be the first 
peacetime application of atomic 
energy. 

Perhaps the greatest advan- 
tage of atomic energy plants is 
that they can be set up in 
many rich but remote areas. 
China, for example, could ob- 
tain all the electrical power 
she needs without having to 
build huge hydro-electric plants. 

Other lack 
natural water-power, or coal, 
may now build industries. 
Atomic energy “piles” will sup- 
ply the vast amounts of elec- 
trical power these industries re- 
quire. 

This is an important fact. It 
means that so-called backward, 
agricultural countries may now 
develop their industries 
and bring the advantages of 
modern civilization to more 
people. 

Since the uranium pile pro- 
duces dangerous rays, it must 
be surrounded 


countries -who 


own 


with an enor- 
mous shield of concrete or 
other material. Even for the 


smallest uranium pile capable 





of delivering power, this shield 
would weigh more than 50 
tons. 

This single factor of weight 
and bulk rules out the use of 
atomic power for automobiles 
and airplanes—and probably 
for trains. 

A large ship might find the 
extra weight of a uranium 
power plant a saving in -the 
long run — but this is not cer- 
tain. So we may forget, at 
least for a while, the “sugar- 
cube size piece of uranium that 
will power a plane from New 
York to Chungking.” 


Radioactivity 


When a pile is in operation, 
it throws off powerful radia- 
tions and forms chemical ele- 
ments which are also radioac- 
tive. Both the radiations and 
the radioactive substances will 
have many valuable uses in 
medicine, biology, industry, and 
scientific research. 


CAN YOU 








In medicine, for example, the 
neutron radiations (or gamma 
radiations) can be used to 
treat certain types of cancer. 
The pile produces a number of 
substances which are radioac- 
tive, and these substances are 
cheap and plentiful. They will 
largely replace radium, which 
is expensive and rare. 

Radioactive materials can 
also be used as “tracers,” since 
they are extremely easy to de- 
tect. Suppose doctors wanted to 
know what happens to a cer- 
tain drug when it is snjected 
into the body. They would 
simply “tag” this drug with a 
small amount of non-poisonous 
radioactive material. In this 
way, they could trace the drug 
as it traveled through the blood- 
stream. 

In atomic energy, and _ its 
radioactive by-products, man- 
kind has two great tools of 
progress. But these tools will 
be of little use to us, if we 
do not first remove the threat 
of the atomic bomb. 

We are entering the Atomic 


Age. We must not enter it 
with fear in our hearts. We 
must go forward with faith 


and courage. 


*& Means word is defined on p. 24. 


NAME IT? 


General Electric Co 


This tremendous rough forging of a generator shaft will soon become 
part of the largest turbine-generator of its type in the world. It is being 
built by General Electric Co. When the forging is transformed into a pre- 
cision-machined shaft, it will operate at 3,600 r.p.m. The “buckets” or 
“vanes” of the turbine will travel at the supersonic speed of 900 m.p.h. 








Radar System 
Will Remap Earth 


The Army is planning to 
change the map of the world — 
not by conquest, but by shoran. 

Shoran is a high precision 
radar device. It can measure 
great distances around the 
world by shooting out “elec- 
tronic bullets” from airplanes 
flying in the substratosphere. 

By using shoran, the Army 
expects to make the most ac- 
curate global maps ever drawn. 
Army engineers say that shoran 
can locate any spot on earth 
from any other spot, “within 
a few feet of perfect accuracy.” 


Not Yet Perfect 


Shoran is still far from being 
perfect. But even in its present 
state of development, it can 
measure a shoreline more than 
300 miles long “within 10 feet 
of accuracy”! 

Engineers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey have already 
used shoran to make new sur- 
veys of the ocean bottom off 
Alaska. This summer, shoran 
will be used in the Caribbean 
to re-map the island groups 
there. Later, the Maine coast 
will be surveyed, and then the 
Pacific Ocean —including the 
Japanese islands. 


How It Works 


Shoran operates by firing a 
radio burst from a plane to a 
distant target. The time differ- 
ence between the departure of 
one radio signal, and the return 
of another signal, from a shoran 
depot on land, is measured and 
translated into miles and feet. 

With shoran, distances 
greater than 500 miles can be 
measured without a single sur- 
veyor setting foot on the land, 
or even seeing it. The shoran- 
equipped plane does its work 
from an altitude of 40,000 feet. 

The word “shoran” is taken 
from the two words “short” 
and “range.” The Army has an- 
other radar system known as 
“loran,” or “long range” navi- 
gation. 

The inventor of shoran is 
Stuart William Seeley, an en- 
gineer of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. Shoran was 
first used during the battles of 
Italy — but not to make maps. 

At that time, shoran helped 
our bombardiers to pinpoint 
their targets through 
heavily-overcast The 
number of hits bombers 
scored by using shoran 
astounded everyone. 


even 
skies. 
our 











Gordon Service, Robert Nalevanko (left to right), both from Scranton, Pa. 
watch Army aircraft land, from their perch in the glassed-in control tower 


Sam Burger, Editor 


Privates for a Day 


“sgOW would you like to be | sted Field is headquarters for 
an Air Force private?” | the Middletown Air Technical 
asked the Army. “Just for a | Service Command. Every type 





































lay.” of plane, from Army airfields in 
Students of eleven high | eleven states, is sent here for 
hools throughout Pennsyl- | repair and overhaul. 
inia and Marvland heard the M.A.T.S.C. has also been 
Army k this question last | tearing down Jap aircraft, to 
ionth. Twent « students, all | see what makes them tick. It 
eniors, said, “Sure! What can | then must get the Jap planes 
we lose?” | in shape for Army test pilots. 
Thus began an Army experi- We caught up with the boys 
ent t \reci t voung men tor as they were being shown aR 7 2 s 
Rie Ae Sees The AAP round the huge repair shops. The boys pay a visit to radio room at Olmsted Field, to watch Army Air 


. ways Communication Service at work. Badges are their identification 
needs men badly. It wants to They were giving a B-29 Super- 


show our nation’s vouth what fort the “once over,” but soon 
he A.A.F. has to offer [he | turned their attention to some 
best way to do that. figured the | giant C-54 Skymasters. What 


, Al was to give ‘em a taste really got the boys going, how- 

f Army life ever, were the captured Jap 
Here at Sci istic Magazines | aircratt. 

heard about the twentv-six | We followed the crowd on a 





‘privates for a day.” It seemed | tour of the immense engine re- 

like a good story, so we climbed | pair shops. It was really some- 

| rd an Ar C-47. fastened | thing to watch a steady stream 

belts, and flew down | of aircraft engines torn down, 

to Olmsted Field at M lle- repaired, and reassembled on 
Pa the huge assembly line. 

Things were really “jumping” After a visit to the Weather 
when we landed on t { Station and the Control Tower, 
The 2 rookies” had drawn | it was time for “chow.” We 

eir bedding and _ blankets | listened as the boys talked 
from the Suppl Room ind about the Army. 


were off on a tour of the base, “Not a bad deal,” they said. Herman Ruegger of Lancaster, Pa., tries being a “traffic cop of the 


“Not bad at all!” airways” in the control tower. He is wearing the Civil Air Patrol uniform. 


And what a base it is! Olm- 





Army Signal Corps photos 





An Army officer “briefs ‘ the visiting high school students on how the Army Cecil Waltz (on top), Harold Hurwitz (standing), and Ted Ranck examine 
controls traffic on the airways. The boys listen closely to “how we do it.” Japanese jet-propelled fighter. All three boys are from Williamsport, Pa. 




















Chop Your Own Wood 


long time ago, we bunked one night 
A in a lodge for young people at 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. 

Over the fireplace was a motto which 
read: CHOP YOUR OWN WOOD 
AND IT WILL WARM YOU TWICE, 

We've never forgotten those words. 
And every time we think of them, we 
realize how true they are 

It’s the fellow who wields the axe 
over a stubborn chunk who most appre- 
ciates the blazing fire. 

If you put time and effort into your 
Victory Garden, those radishes and to- 
matoes will taste twice as good. If your 
nimble fingers can stitch up a blouse, 
wearing it will be extra-special. The 
solution to a math problem means a lot 
more if you've sweated over it, instead 
of getting your Dad’s help 


The 2iLers 
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Tom is taking Lucy to the movies. 
Should he: 

A. Help her remove her coat in the 
theater lobby? 

B. Help her remove her coat when 
she is seated? 


C. Let her 


seated, 


after she is 


herself 


stand up, 


and remove her coat 
when she becomes too warm? 

B is correct. But A is an even better 
idea. There’s not much room to shift 
gears once you’re seated in a movie 


theater. 


Contributed by James Bounds, Burrough Junior 
High School, Camden, N. J. 














The girls who never grew old! 


One summer’s day, a person clicked 
a camera shutter 


And immediately these girls 
stopped growing; always to remain 
the subjects of a happy photograph. 


But that’s just one of the miracles 
you can perform with a camera. 


You can make this year’s gradua- 
tion parties and all your other good 
times last forever. You can enjoy 
them again and again through bright, 
exciting pictures. 

And don’t think that you have to 
be an expert to take good pictures. 
It’s really simple,when you use Ansco 
—the film with the “‘wide-latitude.”’ 


Because of Ansco’s“‘wide-latitude;’ 
you get good pictures, even though 
you make small errors in exposure. 

You'll find picture-taking is more 
fun—find you have a better chance 


of getting better pictures when you 
use Ansco Film. Try it, today! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42ndStreet, New York 18,N.Y. 


ASK FOR 





Ans CO 


FILM e CAMERAS 























Cougratulations tothe alented 


who won the famous 
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Art Awards for 1946 


U.S. Time, one of the leading manufacturers of 
watches and clocks, sponsors these annual 
Ingersoll awards to encourage artistic develop- 
ment among high school students—and the 
100,000 entries which came through proved that 
young Americans are liberally endowed with 
creative talent. Entries came from 44 states in 
the union, from.Hawaii, from Canada and the 
District of Columbia. Picking the 61 winners 


was no easy task for the committee of judges. 

Twelve of the prize-winning entries will be 
reproduced in full color on 300,000 big calendars 
for national distribution to junior and senior 
schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs. Ingersoll 
calendars are treasured by recipients, are often 
cut apart so that the individual paintings may 
be framed. 


Why Don’t You Plan Right Now To Enter Next Year’s Competition? 


Watch the press for announcement—some time early next Fall—containing rules 


and other details. It’s something to work for—it’s something very special to win! 








HELEN GILMAN 


age 18. Her entry, “Eleanor,” is a water color done 
unconventionally on a sheet of newspaper. “Eleanor” 
is the portrait of one of Helen’s classmates and won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards, Helen was 
graduated in February, 1946, from Washington Irving 
High School in New York and is now studying at the 
Art Students League in New York. She hopes some 
day to be a fashion illustrator. 

_— 














Young remerican portiote 


These are only four of the winners of Ingersoll’s annual art competition for junior 
and senior high school students. These winners and ten others were awarded 
prizes of $100 each. In addition, 47 students—from 44 states, Hawaii, Canada and 


the District of Columbia—received honorable mention and awards of $25 each. 


CHARLES CHAPPELL. age 16, of Chicago, Illinois, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this still-life 
in tempera. Charles’ scholastic work at Harper High 
School shows superior quality, too, and he is also inter- 
ested in music. At present Charles is working with 
Dudley Crafts Watson at the Chicago Art Institute. 
ine 





ED MILOTA, age 17, of Cleveland, Ohio, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this 
study in water color-tempera. Ed will be grad- 


r ' e aras me Y uated in June, 1946, from East Technical High 

bis is | vie? e School where he has been a member of the 
eeu ClLye | cho 

3 P i a A creme Varsity Track Team, member of the band and 

ee Somme orchestra, and assistant in the book shop. Last 





year Ed received a scholarship from the Cleve- 
land School of Art. 


LENNART ANDERSON, age 17, of Detroit, Michigan, 
won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art ‘Awards with this 
water color, Lennart is a student at Cass Technical High 
School where he is on the baseball and skating teams. 
Lennart has already had a one-man show at the Detroit 
Artists Market and has sold several of his sketches. 














THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 


TIME 

















The United States Time Corporation, International Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Ncholastic 
ART 
AWARDS 


(Pictures from Group I, pupils in 7th, 8th and 9th Grades) 


See page 21 for complete list of prize winners 
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“Backyard,” First Prize, black ink, by James B. 
Mohan, 12, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. (Higgins 
ink Co., sponsor.) 


“indian Oven,” First Prize, daylight photo, William Hawkins, 14, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. (Graflex, Inc., sponsor.) 


“Cat on Table,” Ingersoll Art Calendar Award, pastel by 
Mildred Hellman, 15, Cochran Jr. H. S., Johnstown, Pa. 









“Begging Lady,” First Prize, pastel by E. J. Hall, 13, 
James $. Hogg H. S., Houston, Texas. (American 
Crayon Co., sponsor.) 





“Palm Leaf,” Third Prize, finger painting by Kath- 
erine Duncan, 14, Woodrow Wilson H. S., Des 
Moines, lowa. (Binney & Smith, sponsor.) 














You see your subject in full picture size— 
‘sharp and clear—in the hooded view-finder. 
You get 15s” square pictures, readily en- 
larged. Shoots 12 without reloading. 
Brownie Reflex, one of many cameras in 
the Kodak line, costs less than you think. 
See your dealer. 


Snapshots are always fun to make... 
fun to see... fun to share 


Fun is fun all over again when your friends see 


themselves in snapshots. They're glad you wanted 


their picture. Snapshots make close friends closer. 
Yes, you can count on a thrill every time you show 


your snapshots. 


And picture-making is so easy. You simply frame 
your picture and “click.” Be sure you keep your 
Brownie handy—always loaded with Kodak Veri- 


chrome Film. Verichrome takes the guesswork out 


of picture-making. You press the button—it does the 


rest... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
% », —in the familiar yellow box 

















Weve come a long way 


since the “Highball” 


[he first railway signals ever to be established on an 


American railroad were installed in the early 1830's on 
the old New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, long a 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


Until then, a locomotive engineer had only a time card 
= 
© PIM 


to gui there were no signals, no telegraph, no 
ommunication between stations, no way to transmit 


orders tO a train. 
But the spirit of railroad progress soon corrected that! 


At stations along the line, poles were erected with 
projecting over the track—to which were 


attached p illeys and ropes 


CrosspDar©rs 


As a train approached in the distance, the station agent 
ran up a big ball—much as you would hoist a flag. 


White ball run clear to the crossbar meant “‘clear track.” 


Black ball, run half-way up, meant ‘‘stop! 


me iin telepnor 


4 


St K in a freight caboose 





THE TRAIN TELEPHONE. Latest advance in a long list of Pennsylvania Railroad achieve- 
the train telephone enables an engineer to talk to another train, a wayside 


all while his train is i ushing on 


Thus was born a phrase famous in railroading even in 
this day . . . “highball’’—or clear track ahead. 


In rapid succession over the years followed a host of 
improvements in the science of railway signaling— 
many of them pioneered by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The semaphore the block signal system, inaugu- 
rated first on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1863 
interlocking switches automatic block signals. . 
centralized train control . . . position lights . . . cab signals 
..and many others, the latest being the train telephone 


Now what have these forward steps meant to the 
American people? The safest travel developed by man! 


Today, as the Pennsylvania Railroad begins a second 
century of transportation progress, its research and en 
gineering staffs strive to adapt the latest discoveries in 
electronics and other fields to its signal and communi- 
cations system, and thereby give passengers and ship- 
pers even better, safer service. 





CAB SIGNALS automatically reproduce 
the wayside signals —a great aid to the 
engineer on stormy, foggy nights. 


ase 





AUTOMATIC POSITION LIGHT SIGNALS on 


crosstrack bridges tell Pennsylvania Rail- 


road engineers the exact state of every track 
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SERVING T H ROUGH 


Built for Champs 
Theyte KEDS — 


Soon as you geta pair on youl 
feet, you know why Keds are the Shoe 
of Champions. Feel how those trac 
tion soles help fast footwork in games, 
improve your balance, keep you sure 
footed when the going gets tricky. 

Notice how Keds give your toes 
room to grip a tree-trunk fon climbing, 
to dig into the ground when you want 
to run. When you jump, Keds Shock 
Proof Arch Cushion softens the jolts, 
helps prevent fatigue. All in all—Keds 
let you have more fun. They’re shoes 
built for action—feet feel like they'd 


never get tired in Keds! 





Genuine “ 


by United States 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY | 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW 


S 


YORK 


U.S.” KEDS are made only 
Rubber Company. Look for the 


ER CE 
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FIRST PRIZE—JUNIOR 


A WORLD TUMBLE) 


ESSAY AWARD 


By Celine M. Meller, 14, 9th Grade, Mercy High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher: Sister Mary Gonzaga, R.S.M. 


| like millions of other children, 

! lived in a world of pretense from 
the time I was old enough to think 
for myself. It was a world of make- 
believe, as far as the grown-ups 
thought. But to me, it was all very 
real. 

My dolly, a real live baby, kept 
me busy caring for her. I had a 
group of playmates always near, al- 
though no one ever saw them. My 
more intelligent-looking dolls could 
talk as well as I, and I spent hours 
holding lively conversations with 
them. 

On some days, I was a beautiful 
princess or a great actress. On others, 
a lovely but poor girl. When I was the 
princess, I was surrounded by hand- 
some lovers. But as the poor girl, I 
didn’t have anyone. That is, until 
my prince came prancing up on his 
white steed. 

And then there came that day 
early in December, the feast of St. 
Nick, which was to me a sort of prep- 
aration for Christmas. 

I hung my stocking up on the 
chimney and the next morning, lo 
and behold! It was filled with won- 
derful things to eat! 

But Christmas-time was the best. 
Oh, how worried I was when Santa 


CELINE M. MELLER 


(First Prize) was 
named after St. 
Celine. She has 


lived all of her 14 
years in “good old 
Milwaukee.” Sec- 
ond» oldest in a 
family of 4 chil- 
dren, Celine loves 
large families. Her 
favorite subject at school is American history, 
with literature running a close second. She loves 
to read and write stories. Celine says, “! can 
sit and read, read, read, read until someone 
pulls the book away from me.” 








got lost on his way to Milwaukee. 

I was informed of this terrible 
news by Santa himself, who broad- 
cast it over the “magic radio,” a very 
reliable device. But he always man- 
aged to get to Milwaukee in time 
for the big parade (much to my re- 
lief ). 

Sometimes I wondered how Santa 
Claus could visit all the houses in 
one single night. I supposed that the 
fleet reindeer got around very fast. 

When I was seven years old, it 
happened: My world of make-be- 
lieve began tumbling down, bit by 
bit. 

It started on Christmas Eve. I was 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
Santa Claus. Oh! I heard bells! He 
was coming! Yes, there he was — 
standing in the doorway. 

After greetings were passed all 
around, he began distributing the 
gifts. When everyone received what 
was due him, I was told to come for- 
ward and thank Santa. I did so. And 
when I finished sputtering out a very 
shaky “thank you,” Santa took me 
on his knee and began telling me 
how good I should be and why. 

The longer I listened to him, the 
more suspicious I became — until 
finally, I was convinced that this 


PRIZE-WINNING ESSAYISTS 


ALICE DREIFUSS 
(Second Prize), age 
14, is in the 9th 
grade at Williams 
Memorial Institute, 
New London, Conn. 
Her teacher is Mrs. 
R. K. Stucky. Alice 
born in the 

Black Forest region 

of Germany and 
came to the United States in 1939. She has 
lived in N. Y., Vt., and Conn. Her hobby is art. 
Alice was once a cover girl — when a school 
magazine published a picture of her helping to 
make a stained-glass window for the school. 





was 
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DOWN 


wasn't Santa Claus at all. It was 
Uncle George! 
His voice was just like Uncle 


George’s, and that white sweater I 
could see sticking out of his sleeves 
looked very familiar. I never told 
anyone of my discovery. But from 
then on, I didn't believe in Santa 
Claus. 

Well, that was the most bewilder- - 
ing year of my life. Nothing was like 
it used to be. No Santa Claus, no 
Easter Bunny, and no live St. Nick on 
December 6th. I poured my troubles 
out tomy intelligent-looking dolls 
and imagittary playmates. They were 
all very sympathetic. 

And then dawned that awful day 
when I awoke to find my baby doll 
lying next to me—nothing but a 
cold, stiff doll! I turned toward my 
intellectual-looking dolls, but they 
only stared back at me with a lifeless, 
dull stare. I called my playmates, 
but received no answer. 

No matter how hard I tried, | 
couldn't bring life back to them. It 
was awful! 

I didn’t realize it then, but a 
world was tumbling down. My won- 
derful world of make-believe had 
crashed with a bang! I was not a 
little girl any more. 


MARJORIE KLEM 
(Third Prize) is 14 
and in the 9th 
grade at Nazareth 
Academy, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Her 
teacher is Sister 
Mary Christina. 
Marjorie loves dogs 
(her own dog is 
part collie, part 
police) and collects stamps. She also likes dane- 
ing, swimming, and movie star Cornel Wilde. 
Marjorie thinks learning to swim was her great- 
est achievement. She is planning to attend col- 
lege, but isn’t sure of her vocation. 
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Decorate Fabrics 


with Prang Textite Cotors 


You no longer have to envy the beautiful, 
expensive hand-painted blouses and scarfs that 
are now the very latest fashion! You can easily 
and inexpensively “do it yourself’ with Prang 
Textile Colors. 


A little time — just a few simple brush strokes 
with these amazing bright colors that do not 

a fade or run when washed or dry cleaned —and 
you have a truly glamorous creation. Take your 
plainest blouse, scarf, or anything made of 
cloth, and presto — it’s transformed with Prang 
Textile Colors 


Send for This Booklet! 
“DO IT YOURSELF’ — tells 


decoration of fabrics. Send 
25c. Free folder of stenci 
designs included 


Dept. $-13 
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Congratulations 
to the Winners! 


WINNERS — WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


First Prize — $25 each 
ARTHUR GREENLESS, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ROGER SPRIGINGS, Chicago, tI!. 
DAN TOTH, Cleveland, Ohio 

Second Prize — $15 each 
RICHARD JOHNSON, Chicago, tit. 
RANDY SHORTALL, Chicago, til. 

RENE PINCHUK, Detroit, Mich. 
WINNERS — CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK 
AND PASTELS 

First Prize — $25 each 
&. J. HALL, Houston, Tex 
HARVEY DINNERSTEIN, New York, MN. ¥. 
GEORGE TOMEFF. Detroit, Mich, 
Second Prize — $15 each 
DAVID PARKER, Houston, Tex. 
ELOY VELOZ, Houston, Tex 
DALLAS PERKINS, Akron, Ohic 
WINNERS — POSTERS AND 
ADVERTISING ART 
First Prize — $25 each 
BILL KUBITZ, Cleveland, Ohio 
HARRY HAROOTUNIAN, Highland Park, 
Mich 
JOHN PETER RONVIK, Chicago, til. 


Second Prize — $15 each 
NORMAN ELRICK, Cleveland, Ohio 
WALLACE PFEIFER, New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK WONG, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WINNERS — TEXTILE DECORATION 
First Prize — $25 each 
DAVID NEAL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AUORY J. LARSON, Chicago, tlt. 
Second Prize — $15 each 


PHYLLIS REYNOLDS, Omaha, Neb. 
ANN PEARCE, Kirkland, Wash. 
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Curn of the Year 


FIRST PRIZE 
Junior Poetry Award 


O Summer September turns her face, 
But moves at slow, reluctant pace 
To end the year—to change the 

scene — 
To shed her cloak of forest green. 


October is a genius glad, 

Whose works are always color mad; 
Brilliant, inventive, warm of blood, 
Born in Heaven, he dies in mud. 


November’s breath cuts through the 
trees, 

Brown leaves signal the waxing breeze; 

Grey clouds form in squadrons strange; 

Hills and dales confirm the change. 





December, glistening, loves the light; 

She spreads snow canvas in the night, 

On which the moon paints with the 
trees; 

Queer designs in mystic keys. 


So go the months — so goes the year; 
And January, dawning clear, 
Starts again the next review; 
Forever ancient; forever new! 


Constance Coffman, 13 
8th Grade, West Junior High School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Teacher: Emily L. Van Horn 


Meditation 


SECOND PRIZE 
Junior Poetry Award 


Alone and silent I wander forth 

In the fields unreal in the newborn twi- 
light, 

Soft and textureless as the sky. Pink and 
grey, 

Pale purple and blue clouds thickly 
dusted with twilight, 

Behind and around it the encroaching 
azure of the night. 


CONSTANCE COFF- 
MAN (First Prize) 
will celebrate her 
14th birthday May 
24th. Constance 
lived in New Jersey 
until 1943. Then her 
family moved to 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Favorite recrea- 
tions: reading, cos- 
tume designing, playing the piano, and travel- 
ing. Sports: -wimming, skating, and skiing. 











JUNIOR WRITING AWARDS — POETRY 


Alas, tor all things beautiful as this and 
as delicate! 

A wisp of wind and those dreaming 
heights would vanish; 

They are poised now, waiting for some 
fatal motion, 

In the rising pools of night poised wait- 
ing. 


Alas, pale moon, just shining tremu- 
lously, 

Alas, few scattered, timid stars! 

How do I know some night I will not 
stand thus; 

And behold a cataclysm, a falling knife 
of fire 

And yet another; do I know I will not 

Behold in anguish then your swift de- 
struction? 


Alas, lost song, 

That once I heard in joyous wonder, 

That once enchanted me with its flow- 
ing power, 

That once tenanted my memory — then, 
like the sunlight, departed. 

Alas, forgotten song, I searched for thee 
in vain! 


Still cuplike glade, restless grass, 

Receive my sad heart, recoil not from 
my tears 

I will lie quietly, looking at the stars, 
tho tonight they may vanish forever 

No, my grief will not disturb your calm. 


But hark! From the quivering barriers 
of night — 

Hark, ethereal fingers reaching thru the 
stars! 

Hark, celestial singer pouring streams 
of stars! 

It is the song — the song — the song! 


The vapors quiver with the pulsing 
beat, 

The moon shines heavy with the sweet- 
ness 

The stars are points of triumph, stream- 
ing triumph, glistening across the 
sky, 

Bright with rapture shines the world 
beneath the song. 


PRIZE-WINNING POETS 


CAROL VONCKX 
(Second Prize) is 
the daughter of a 
school superintend- 
ent. She is learning 
to play the violin 
and the piano, has 
also been taking 
art lessons. Read- 
ing is her favorite 
pastime, with writ. 
ing, drawing, and flower-arranging runners-up. 
Carol will enter high school in September. 




















Behold, these things are eternal 

These things are too perfect for God to 
destroy them, 

A thousand years from now, some one 
will weep as I have wept tonight and 
then — 

And then will hear the song. 


Carol Vonckx, 13 
8th Grade, Leland Public School, 
Leland, Ill. 

Teacher: Leo A. Eason 


Che Cloud Horses 


THIRD PRIZE 
Junior Poetry Award 


They are the wild horses, the free horses 

That gallop boldly across the night sky. 

They know no master. No human hand, 

However strong, has ever touched 
them. 

They are not bound by rope or fence. 

No human master’s will restrains them. 

They go where they want, and they live 
as they like. 

Their life is the wild, reckless life of 
the free. 

The sky is a sea that is boisterous and 
rude 

With wind-lashed billows always striv- 
ing to snare 

The horses galloping, galloping by. 

The moon is a beacon far out on the 


sea, 

A huge silver ball, casting weird flying 
shadows 

Upon the cliffs and the jagged torn 
rocks 


As the horses go ricocheting along. 
With a flying, wild rush, and a buck 
and a turn 
They speedily spurt across silvery sands. 
The eerie, white shafts of the moon’s 
cold light 
Are caught and flung back from. the 
steeds’ tossing manes, 
And from long, tangled tails streaming 
like banners behind. 
Some of the horses are silvery white, 
Some of them flecked with a dusty gray; 
Others there are that are ebony black, 


(Please turn to page 25) 


PRIZE-WINNER 


PATRICIA BRIGHAM 
(Third Prize) loves 
horses. When Patsy 
was 12, her parerts 
presented her with 
@ pony. Patsy at- 
tends Saturday art 
classes at the Car- 
negie Museum in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Pat- 
sy is now writing 
and illustrating her own book. She plays the 





































WILMER - WHERE 
ARE THE PYRAMIDS? 
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WHERE ARE THE 
ANDES MOUNTAINS ? 




















piano, swims, and skis. 
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WHERE IS NIAGARA 


ON A 


PACKAGE OF 
sg NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 























RIGHT ON the breakfast table 
waiting for you, of course! Wise 
mothers always put it there be- 
cause it’s such a good-tasting, 
nourishing, whole-wheat cereal! 
You never tire of it because you 
can eat it a dozen different ways 
—on a dozen different days! Be 
sure your family buys Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat—the original 
Niagara Falls product. 
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Additional Winners — Junior Writing Awards 


“MY COMMUNITY” ARTICLE 








SHORT STORY 





KATHLEEN KAVANAGH (First Prize) 
is a freshman at Union Endicott High 
School, Endicott, N. Y. She is 14 and 
one of the top pupils in her school 
(her scholastic average is 96). Kath- 
leen was valedictorian of her class 
when she graduated from grammar 
school. When she was two years old, 
she appeared in a movie short pro- 
duced by Pathe Pictures. Boogie- 
woogie and basketball are “tops” 
with Kathleen, and she is extremely 
fond of horses. Teacher: Paul Mc- 
Cormack. 


RUTH GREENDYKE (Second Prize) 
was born 12 years ago in Johnson 
City, N. Y. She is in the 7th grade 
at the East Junior High School of 
Binghamton, N. Y. Ruth and her 
brother Richard Lee, who is younger, 
live with an aunt and uncle on the 
outskirts of Binghamton. Ruth’s pet 
hobbies are paper dolls and reading. 
She says she also likes school, par- 
ticularly her social studies and music 
classes. She is fond of sports and 
dancing, too. Teacher: Lillian Camen. 


MARY LOU GRIFFIN (Third Prize) 
lives in Columbus, Ohio, where her 
father teaches at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Mary Lou is 12 years old and 
is in the 8th grade at the University 
School. She hopes to go through 
high school there. Mary Lou’s favor- 
ite pastimes are “eating, reading, 
and playing baseball.” Her favorite 
people are Henry Wallace, our Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Paul Robeson, 
the famous Negro singer, and Dan- 
ny Kaye. Teacher: Geneva Hanna. 





ROBERT WHITE (First Prize) is in the 
9th grade at Wilson School, James- 
burg, N. J. He is 16, and likes all 
kinds of sports, radio programs (es- 
pecially musical), and stories of ad- 
venture. Bob's winning “My Com- 
munity” resembles an ad- 
venture tale, and we are sorry we 
haven't space to publish it. At school, 
Bob is learning the tricks and tech- 
niques of the print shop. Soon, he 
may be able to publish as well as 
write stories. Superintendent: Fred- 
eric A. Fitch. 


article 


BILLY SPERLING (Second Prize) is a 
good neighbor from Juneau, Alaska. 
Billy was born in Juneau 14 years 
ago, and claims the honored title 
of “sourdough” — reserved only for 
“oldtimers” in Alaska. Billy is in the 


‘8th grade at Juneau Public School. 


He is the son of the Administrative 
Officer for the Alaska Region of the 
U. S. Forest Service. Billy plays the 
trumpet in the school band. After 
college, he hopes to be an athletic 
coach. Teacher: Margaret Maland. 


DONALD M. JOHNSTONE (Third Prize) 
lives in Ocean City, N. J. — the popu- 
lar sea resort — but he attends the 
Peddie School in nearby Hightstown. 
Donald is in the 9th grade. During 
the summer rronths, Donald, who is 
15, helps his mother run the family 
restaurant at Ocean City. He likes 
splashing around in the ocean surf 
after work. Donald is very proud 
of an older brother in the U. S. Mar- 
ines. His teacher at the Peddie School 
is N. T. Daniel. 





WE REGRET that we do not have space to publish Kathleen Kavanagh's story, awarded first prize in the Short Story division, and Robert White's 
article, awarded first prize in the “My Community” article division. 








To tht Wiwnsrs of 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


And our special congratulations to the winners of the 
Higgins Memorial Awards, sponsored for 18 consecutive years 
by the Higgins Ink Co., Inc., in the fields of FREEHAND DRAWING IN 


BLACK INKS « FREEHAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS « MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AND PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION « CARTOONING. 


The quality and scope, the vigor and character of the work submitted is a 
source of deep satisfaction to us, who look to your ranks to furnish the 
artists, illustrators and designers of tomorrow. Every contestant, winner 
or not, may well feel proud of his part in this nationwide contest. To all, 
our thanks — and our heartiest good wishes for future contests. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 















SINCE 1880 


HIGGINS INK CO. LNG. 271 suntan stacer. proontyn 15, N. ¥ 














Art Exhibition 
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“The Tenderfoat’ fect werent So tender 





The Art Exhibition, part of Scholastic 
Awards, is held at the Galleries of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 12-June 2. 
Competition in Group I was open to all 
students in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 
Winners in Groups II and III are listed 
in Senior Scholastic this week. Complete 
eatalogue is being mailed to all art 
teachers whose students’ work is rep- 
resented the exhibition. Additional 
copies 10 cents each. Write Scholastic 
Art Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 


(The United States Time Corporation — 
sponsor) An award of $100 to each student 
listed below 


1—Lois Ault, North Jr. H. S., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Bessie Hunter Eastwood. 


10—Mildred Hallman, 15, Cochran Jr. H. S., 
Johnstown, Pa. Teacher, M. Josephine Paul. 
Strathmore Award 

1B — FINGER PAINTING 
The Binney & Smith Company spc ‘sors 


Classification 1B) 


Group I 
31—First prize, $25: Craig Walt, 
H. S., University City, Mo 
American Pencil Co. Award 


32—Second Prize, $15: Paul Bailey, 14, Carr Jr. 


15, Ward Jr. 


Teacher, Miss Breece. 


H. S., Orange, Tex. Teacher, Ruth Wilder. Ameri- 
an Pencil Co. Award 

33—Third prize, $10: Katherine Duncan, 14, 
W oodrow Wilson Sx hool, Des Moines, lowa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marie R. Carson. American Pencil 
Co. Award. 


2— WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 2) 


Group I 
prize, $25 Arthur 
S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
American Pencil Co. Award. 
Richard Johnson, Waller 


39—First 
Pulaski H 
Boerner 

40—Second prize, $15 


16, 
Edward 


Greenless, 


H, S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, C. Whelan. American 
Pencil Co. Award. 

41—Third prize, $10: Barbara Odwozny, 13, 
LaFayette Elementary School, Chicago, Ill. 


feacher, Minnie Robertson. American Pencil Co. 


Award. 


3 — CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, 
AND PASTELS 


The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 3) 


Group I 


78—First prize, $25: E. J. Hall, 13, James S. 
Hogg School, Houston, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. Ber- 
nice Wragg. American Pencil Co. Award. 


79—Second prize, $15: David Parker, 15, James 


S. Hogg School, Houston, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. 
Bernice Wragg. American Pencil Co. Award. 
80—Third prize, $10: Patricia Quinlan, 15, St. 


Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Sister 


M. Thomasita, O.S.F. American Pencil Company 
Award. 








PATROL LEADER: Better check up on the tenderfoot, Pete, we’ve come five miles and 
he’s probably bushed. 


PETE: O. K., but why do we have to drag these green kids on long hikes? 


7g 






|S 


~ 





PETE: How are you coming, kid, dogs starting to bark? 


TENDERFOOT: Shucks, no, I’m wearing canvas shoes with “P-F.” It’s a patented 


feature, you know, that keeps the bones of your feet in their natural, 
normal position and steps up your staying power. 


@ 





@ 


TENDERFOOT: No buts about “P-F.” It helps guard against flat feet, too. The 
only canvas shoes that have it are made by B. F. Goodrich and 
Hood Rubber Company. 








1 This rigid wedge 2 This sponge rubber 


keeps the bones of the cushion protects the 
foot in their natural, sensitive area of the 
normal position. foot. 


id 
y 7, means 


Posture Foundation 


—a Patented Feature found only 
in canvas shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich 
or 
HOOD RUBBER CO. 


PETE: Look, loudmouth, just what do you 
think the rest of us are wearing! 


TENDERFOOT: Gosh .. . canvas shoes with 
“P-F” ... just like mine. 




















: 
; 
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Right at the top! Because of their 
outstanding performance in Fin- 
ger Painting and General Design. 


FINGER PAINTING 


Classification 1B — Group |! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Craig Walt, 15, Ward Jr. H. S., 
University City, Mo. Teacher 
Miss Breece. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Paul Bailey, 14, Carr Jr. H. S., 
Orange, Texas. Teacher, Ruth 
Wilder. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Katherine Duncan, 14, Woodrow 
Wilson School, Des Moines, lowa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marie R. Carson. 


GENERAL DESIGN 


Classification 11 — Group ! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Nancy Sutherland, 14, George 
Rogers Clark School, Hammond, 
ind. Teacher, Miss B. Northstrum 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Delores Sweet, 14, Neptune H. S. 
Oceon Grove, N. J Teacher. 
Rowena Hermann. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Loretta Ostrowska, 16, Wells H 
S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 


Group I! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Ruben Eshkanian, 16, Highland 
Park (Mich.) Sr. H. §. Teacher 
Miss Cyril Aronson. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Viola Baumbach, 17, John Harris 
H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, 
Dorothea Iigen. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Kathryn Gassman, 18, Westport 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Mrs. F. Riley. 


Group Ill 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Marie De Reyna, 19, L. E. Rabouin 
H. S., New Orleans, la. Teacher 
Helen Dempsey 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Arthur Lochte, 16, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Tech H. S. Teacher, Mrs. R. L. 
Roone 

THIRD PRIZE, $10 
Norma Hinkle, 18, Hower Voca- 
tional High School, Akron, Ohio 
Teacher, Mrs. Abbie D. Nelson 





Right at the top—because of their 
outstanding performance in 
school and commercial art—are 
GOLD MEDAL products, includ- 
ing CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, 
CLAYOLA Modeling Clay, ART 
ISTA Water Colors and Tempera, 
SHAW Finger-Paint, and the 
many Colored Chalk Crayons. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4) East 42nd St., New York 17,.N. Y. 








| 
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4—THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF 
NEW YORK AWARD 


(For the best interpretation in any medium 
of the subject of Wood) 


Grovur I 


112—First prize, $50: Donald Hill, 14, Central 
School, Lima, O. Teacher, Mary B. Kirk. Ameri- 
can Pencil Co. Award. 

113—Second prize, $25: Joan Cavanaugh, 14, 
South Scranton Jr. H. S., Scranton, Pa. Teacher, 
Terrence P. Gallagher. American Pencil Co. 
Award. 

114—Third prize, $10: Howard Cook, 15, Cen- 
tral School, Lima, O. Teacher, Mary B. Kirk. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 


5 — DRAWING INK, BLACK 


(The Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 5) 


Group I 
129—First Prize, $25: James B. Mahan, 12, 
Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Lau- 


rence F. McVitty. Hunt Pen and American Pencil 
Co. Awards. 

130—Second Prize, $15: Miriam L. Young, 13, 
Ft. McIntosh School, Beaver, Pa. Teacher, Vir- 
ginia Schewe. American Pencil Co. Award. 

131—Third Prize, $10: Robert Kilman, Edison 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Jean D. 
Toohy. American Pencil Co. Award. 


6 — DRAWING INKS, COLORED 


(The Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 6) 


Group I 


No prizes were awarded in Group I. 


8 — PENCI! DRAWING 


(The American Pencil Company sponsors 


Classification 8) 


Group I 


177—First Prize, $25: Yvonne Wheeler, 14, 
School Art League, Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
Mrs. Marguerite Walter. American Pencil Co. 
Award 

178—Second Prize, $15: Evan Keehn, 14, Potts- 
ville (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Isabelle Zerbe. Strath- 


| more and American Pencil Co, Awards. 


| 


179—Third Prize, $10: LeRoy Friesen, 14, Sher- 
man Jr. H. S., Hutchinson, Kan. Teacher, Lulu 
Ames. American Pencil Co. Award 


9 — LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


(The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 9) 


Group I 

201—First Prize, $30: David Stroud, 14, Moore 
School, Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Mrs. Lovey 

Allen. American Pencil Co. Award 
202—Second Prize, $20: Edward Valek, 13, 
Alexander W Spence Jr. H. S., Dallas, Tex. 
| Teacher, Bess Wood. American Pencil Co. Award 
203—Third Prize, $10: Kenneth Clevinger, 14, 
Alexander W Spence Ir H S., Dallas, Tex 
Teacher, Bess Wood. American Pencil Co. Award. 

10 — PRINTS 





Group I 


No prizes were awarded in Group IL 


11 — GENERAL DESIGN 


The Binney & Smith Company sponsors 
Classification 11) 


Group I 

235—First Prize, $25: Nancy Sutherland, 14, 
George Rogers Clark School, Hammond, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss B. Northstrum. American Pencil Co. 
Award 

236—Second Prize, $15: Delores Sweet, 14, 
Neptune H. S., Ocean Grove, N. J. Teacher, 
Rowena Hermann. American Pencil Co. Award. 

237—Third Prize, $10: Loretta Ostrowska, 16, 
Wells H. S., Chicago Il. American Pencil Co. 
Award. 


12A — MECHANICAL DRAWING 
AND DESIGN 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 12A) 
Project I 

256—First Prize, $25: Bill Howell, 14, Shawnee 
Mission Rural School, Merriam, Kan. Teacher, 
C. I. Gorsage. Hunt Pen and American Pencil Co. 
Awards. 

257—Second Prize, $15: Thomas A. Faulhaber, 
15, Haverford Jr. H. S., Ardmore, Pa. Teacher, 
R. S. Read, American Pencil Co. Award. 

258—Third Prize, $10: Werner Sohn, 15, Edison 
Tech. H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, E. A. 


Rotmans. Hunt Pen and American Pencil Co. 
Awards. 


15 — POSTERS AND ADVERTISING 
ART 


A—General Posters 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 15A) 


Group I 


303—First Prize, $25: Bill Kubitz, 14, Addison 
Jr. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Eleanore Mc- 
Cartney. American Pencil Co. Award. 

304—Second Prize, $15: Norman Elrick, 16, 
Addison Jr. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Eleanore 
McCartney. American Pencil Co. Award. 

305—Third Prize, $10: Jimmy McNeil, 14, 
Northeast Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Miss L. McIntyre. American Pencil Co. Award. 


B—Car Cards 


(Planters Nut & Chocolate Company 
sponsors Classification 15B) 


Group I 


325—First Prize, $25: Al Sottile, 16, Stratford 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Glen K. Maresca. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 

326—Second Prize, $15: Louise Pencoski, 14, 
So. Scranton (Pa.) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Terrence F. 
Gallagher. American Pencil Co. Award. 

327—Third Prize, $10: Anthony DeVivo, 13, 
Grant Jr. H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Cora 
LaSha. American Pencil Co. Award. 


C—Brotherhood Posters 


(National Conference of Christians and 
Jews sponsors Classification 15C) 
Group I 
341—First Prize, $35: Allen Podlish, 17, Ben 
Franklin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, S. P. 

Maurer. American Pencil Co. Award. 
342—Second Prize, $15: Gloria Jepsen, 15, 
James Madison Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Inez Stark. American Pencil Co. Award. 
343—Third Prize, $5- Eula Pappas, 14, Bryant 
Jr. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Rose M. 
Gutrzweiler. American Pencil Co. Award. 


16 — SCULPTURE 
Group I 
353—First Prize, $25: Marianne Vossen, 13, 
Ottawa Hills H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Vernise I. Pruitt. 
354—Second Prize, $15: George Rose, 14, Wood 
row Wilson Jr. H. S., Des Moines, Iowa 
Mrs. Marie Carsgn. 
355—Third Prize, $10: David J. Hoc hstein, 14, 


Midwood H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, M 
Barkin. 


Teacher 


Teache rT, 


17 — CERAMICS AND CERAMIC 
SCULPTURE 


Group I 

377—First Prize, $25: Helen Ambrisko, 15, The 
Andrews School, Willoughby, O. Teacher, Kather- 
ine McKee. 

78—Second Prize, $15: Carolyn Felker, 14, 
Louisville (Ky.) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Patsy L. Grif- 
fin. 

379—Third Prize, $10: John Pokorski, 15, Hart 
Jr. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, James M. Salters. 











18 — TEXTILE DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 18) 


Group I 
401—First Prize, $25: David Neal, 15, Latimer 
Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss C. Her- 
man 
402—Second Prize, $15 
Central H. S., Omaha, Neb 


Phyllis Reynolds, 14, 
Teacher, Mary An- 


good 

403—Third Prize, $10 Kathleen Clark, 12, 
Mount Mary Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Sister M. Hilda 


19 — HANDCRAFT 


Group I 
416—First Prize, $25 
Northwest Jr. H. S., 
Eileen Hughes 
417—Second Prize, $15 
Franklin H. S., Rochester, 
B. Tuthill 
418—Third Prize, $10: Vera Parker, 16, Long- 
wood Sc hool, Cleve land, Oo Te ac her, Ella Sc hro« k 


Georgia Serwon, 14, 
Kansas City, Kans. Teacher, 


Virginia Nowicki, 13, 
N. Y Teacher, Marian 


20 — NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING 
Group I 


437—First Prize, $25 Nova G Alsbrooks, 13, 
Sam Houston Jr. H. S., Amarillo, Tex. Teacher, 
Mrs. C. C. Reid 

438—Second Prize, $15: Beverly Barnhardt, 13, 
= Be. S.. Independence, Mo. Teacher, Hester E. 


Preston 

439—Third Prize, $10: Frances Sidari, 15, Long- 
wood School, Cleveland, O. Teacher, Gertrude E 
Holmes. 


21 — PHOTOGRAPHY 
A—Daylight 


(Graflex, Inc., sponsors Classification 21A) 


Group I 


453—First Prize, $50: William Eawkins, 14, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Raymond 
Cowley 

454—Second Prize, $25: Paul Wilkins, 15, North- 


5 
Oklahoma City, 


east H. S., Okla. Teacher, Mrs. 
Paula Long 
455—Third Prize, $15; Stanly Pence, Palo Alto 


(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Paul Engelcke. 


B—Artificial Light 


(The Lamp Dept. of General Electric Co. 
sponsors Classification 21B) 


Group I 

479—First Prize, $50: Ann 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Raymond Cowley. 

480—Second Prize, $25: Raymond Torp, 14, 

Alexander Hamilton H. §S., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Teacher, Mr. Toomey. 

481—Third Prize, $15 

Newton (Kans.) H. S$ 


Ling, 14, Phoenix 


Lawrence 


Oliver, 15, 
Teacher, Carl Hagan 


21C — NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
AWARD 
(The National Biscuit Company sponsors 
Classification 21C) 
Group | 


501—First Prize, $50: Ralph Deville, 15, Citrus 
Grove Jr. H. S., Miami, Fla. Ansco Award. 





Staff for Scholastic Awards 


Karl S. Bolander, director, Art Awards. 

Paul R. Sarkoff, secretary, Art Awards. 

Jennie Copeland, secretary, Writing Awards. 

Marie L. Kerkmann, consultant to 

W. D. Boutwell, coordinator, 
Creative Music Awards. 


sponsors. 
director of the 

















HENRY V 


i“ A Laurence Olivier Produc- 
tion. Released by United Artists 


E on the look-out for Laurence Oli- 
vier’s technicolor production Henry 
V. It is a great mution picture. It does 
real justice to its author, William Shake- 








FREE! 
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speare. Junior Scholastic will publish 
a complete review of Henry V next fall. 
But if you have a chance to see the film 
this summer, don”: miss it! 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


Drama: “““Henry V. 
the Rose. “““A Stolen Life. “Dragon- 
wyck. “Kitty. “““A Yank in London. 

Comedy: ““The Kid from Brooklyn. 
¥“Easy to Wed. ““Road to Utopia. 

Musical: ““Make Mine Music. ““Two 
Sisters from Boston. “Ziegfeld Follies. 

Mystery: “Rendezvous 24. “The Dark 
Corner. “Murder in the Music Hall. 

Western: “Dakota. ““Badman’s Terri- 
tory. ““The Virginian. “Thunder Town. 


“Specter of 





- 
— by Graflex 





Here it is! A dramatic story of photog- 
raphy at war! Together with 26 great 


war pictures—all in the new GRAFLEX picture 
booklet, GREAT MOMENTS OF THE WAR! Ask 


your local GRAFLEX Dealer for a free copy, or send 


10c, to cover handling, to Room 86, GRAFLEX, Inc., 


Rochester 8, New York. 


VISIT Graflex Information Centers — At 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y., and 3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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: Citizenship Quiz 


These questions are based on articles 
jn this danve._P 
Answers are in ; 





1. ATOMIC AGE 


Mark each of the following state- 
ments True or False. Score 8 points 
each. Total, 32. 


1. Atomic energy units are called 
piles. 


2. Scientists hope to use atomic en- 


ergy in the study of diseases. - 





3. Atomic energy units must be sur- 
rounded with thick walls of concrete 
because they break down in _ bad 
weather, —___ 

4. Within the next 10 years, atomic 
power will be used in automobiles and 
airplanes. 


My score____ 


2. GREEK TO YOU? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 8 
points each. Total, 48. 

1. What Greek dictator was friendly 
to Italy and Germany early in World 
War II? 


a. General ec. Alexander 


Pangalos the Great 
b. John d. El Greco 
Metaxas 


2. What Axis nation invaded Greece 
in 1940? 


a. Bulgaria c. Germany 
b. Albania d. Italy 


3. During World War II, where was 
the Greek government-in-exile set up? 


a. Great ce. United States 
Britain 
b. Egypt d. Gibraltar 


4. What nation has troops stationed 
in Greece today? 
a. Russia c. Germany 
b. Italy d. Great Britain 
5. Who is regent of Greece? 


a. George c. Nicholas 


Papandreou Plastiras 
b. Archbishop’ d. Constantine 
Damaskinos Tsaldaris 


6. What is the capital of Greece? 
a. Athens 
b. Acropolis 


c. Patras 
d. Sparta 


My score___ 





ongratulations! 
to the Winners of the 


VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 


Pencil Drawing 
Prizes and 


Awards 


AMERICAN LEAD 









_ Se to all who entered 
the 19th Annual Scholastic Awards Con- 
test. The entries were excellent and the 
competition keen. 

In all your art work, rely upon Venus 
Drawing Pencils, the kind the profession- 
als use. They are accurately graded in all 
17 degrees. 


PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





ay 








3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the line un- 
des each question. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 














i. we what nation, 
to achieve complete 
independence July 4, 
is he President-elect? 


2. issand belonging 
to Greece. 











3. Whom will he 


4. Former Mayor of 
New York City, now 
Director-General of 
UNRRA. 


fight on June 19 for 
heavyweight boxing 
championship? 








My score___._. 
My Total Score 


S-T-A-RR-E-D W-0-R-D-S & 


Words starred (*) in the magazine are defined 
below. 

coup (koo), p. 4. Sudden, unex- 
pected action often involving force. A 
coup detat (day-TAH) is a sudden 
action in politics resulting in a change 
of government. 

plebiscite (PLEBB-ih-site), p. 4. A 
direct vote by the qualified voters of 
a state to decide an issue. 

smelting (SMELT-ing), p. 7. Melt- 
ing ore in order to get metal out of it, 
or refining impure metal by melting. 

absolute monarch, p. 5. A monarch 
who has unlimited powers. He can 
make and change all laws, treaties, etc., 
without consulting anyone. Opposite 
of a limited monarch, whose powers 
are curbed by a parliament, usually 





elected by the people. 

Bill of Rights, p. 3. The people’s 
guarantee of their civil liberties. The 
first ten amendments to our Consti- 
tution are the American people's Bill 
of Rights. 

















Can Conn Can Louis? 


UR crackerjack sports editor, Herman 
Masin, found himself deluged with 
proofs to correct when the time came to 
beat out his column on the Louis-Conn 
fight—and not a minute to spare. 

“But,” he said, “just let me talk to an 
editor with a few free minutes. I'll tell 
the guy enough about the fight to make 
him an authority.” 

But the “guy” turned out to be two 
female editors. In the interest of sport, 
they sat at Mr. Masin’s knee to learn the 
inside story of prizefighting. 

As we see it: Joe Louis is the present 
heavyweight boxing champ. Billy Conn 
is his challenger. The two are booked 
to fight in the Yankee Stadium, in New 
York City, on June 19th for the world’s 
heavyweight boxing crown. 

This won't be the first time Billy and 
Joe have traded punches. They met in 
the ring before the war. To everyone's 
surprise, Billy outboxed the Brown 
Bomber for 12 rounds. Then Billy made 





the mistake of stepping in close for some 
slugging. That was his downfall. Louis 
knocked him out in the 13th round. 

Today, Louis can’t move as fast as he 
once could. But Joe still has the punch. 
The big question is: Can stay 
away from those haymakers long enough 
to outbox Louis? 

To do that, Billy will have to be 
plenty fast. When he fought Louis in 
’41, he weighed in at 170 pounds. But 
now Billy weighs 195 pounds, although 
he plans to enter the ring at 185. 

Well, that’s our story. You can turn 
on your radios along with us on June 
19th. And now do you think we’d ever 
go back to writing “girl stuff?” Huh! 
Not us! — Maccie and JEAN 


Conn 





Press Asst 


Billy Conn (left) and Joe Louis 
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The Cloud Horses 


(Continued from page 19) 

And a few have burnished, coppery 
coats, 

You can see them yourself some night 
when the wind 

Flings itself 
glee, 

And the gleaming, full moon is the 
beacon far off. 

Then you'll see the horses galloping by 

With their heads outstretched and their 
tails held high, 

You'll see gay little colts frisking, fran- 
tic with haste. 

And when you behold wild stallions 
thundering by, 

They will be so clear that you can dis- 
cern 

Their great teeth bared and their eyes 
rolled back, 

As they scream their challenge to man 
and beast 

To try to conquer that great, vast herd 

Of thundering, hurtling, flying beasts. 

For they are the wild horses, the free 
horses 

Forever tearing across the night sky. 


roguishly, howling with 


Patricia Brigham, 14 
9th Grade, Avonworth High School, 
Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher: Lois C. Blair 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 














WORD WIZARDS 


that 
has prevented us 


We regret lack of space 
from printing 
all of the Word Trees worthy of 
publication. However, all readers 
who sent us Word Trees of merit 
will receive Word Wizard buttons 
and certificates within the 
few weeks. 


next 





FINAL ISSUE 


With this issue, Junior Scholastic 
suspends publication for the sum- 
mer. All subscribers have received 
their full quota of issues — 16 for 
this semester, 32 for the school 
vear. 

To all our readers we extend our 
sincere wishes for a Mappy Sum- 


mer. — The Editors 
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Our Congratulations 


To Scholastic award winners and 
all those who made the effort. We 
thank especially those who used 
Speedball Pens or Hunt Artist Pens 
for black pen and ink drawings, 
cartoons and drafting. 


SPEEDBAIL 


Drawing PENS —Lising 
Fhe Pens that Wy, 


; 
»SSiOnars 


Hunt Pen Co. 


Camden Vif 








LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS: 





ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. "Copital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


METAL GUNS—WITH HOLSTERS 


SILVER RANGER GUNS—WESTERN COWBOY GUNS 
Vrite for Circular 


SHERIDAN COMPAN 









SOMERSWORTH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Sweet Tooth 


Billy, aged 6, visited the dentist for 


the first time. 

Trying to humor the nervous little 
boy, the dentist asked, “Well, young 
man, what kind of filling do you want 
in your tooth?” 

“Chocolate.” 


Nancy Anderson, Northend School, New Britain, Conn 


Animal Cracks 


A cat is good for catching mice, 
A horse is good for hauling, 
A pig is good to roast and slice, 
A calf is good for bawling. 
A frog has most expensive legs, 
A ram is good for mutton, 

A hen is good for laying eggs, 


A squirrel’s good — for nuttin’. 
Frederick Sears Wakefield, Mass 


Greenwood Schoo 


Within the Law 


In a “letter to the editor” of a local 
newspaper, an inquiring husband wrote: 
“Does the law give a man the right to 
open his wife's letters?” 

The editor, a wise man, wrote back: 

“Yes, but not the nerve.” 


J. C. Dayol, Christenberry Jr. H. § 


A Handful 
Willie: “How do fishermen make their 
nets, dad?” 
Father: “It’s simple, Willie. They just 
take a handful of holes, sew them to- 
gether, and there you are.” 


Elaine Peterser 


Knoxville, Tenr 


Durant (Ia.) Public School 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to James 
A. Bailey, Sayler Park School, Cinci- 
natti, Ohio. 


A policeman was taking a burglar to 
the police station when the thief’s cap 
blew off. 

“May I get my cap?” the thief asked. 

“Certainly not,” replied the police- 
man. “If you go after it, you'll never 
come back. You stay here, and Ill run 
after it.” 





- 
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I. WE tried to list the names 
of all the boys and girls who 
designed excellent posters for 
the Planters Car Card Award, 
it would require several pages! 
So, although we're listing only 
the winners, our hearty con- 
gratulations go also to the 
scores of other young artists 
who made us “Good 
Work!” 


say 


Group ! 


First Prize, $25: Al Settile, 16, 
Stratford (Conn.) H. S 


Second Prize, $15: Louise Pencoski, 
So. Scranton (Pa.) Jr. H. S. 


Third Prize, $10: Anthony De Vivo, 13, 
Grant Jr. H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Group Il 


First Prize, $25: Manuel Santos, 18, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 


Second Prize, $15: Mary E. Huth, 17, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Bennett H. S. 


Third Prize, $10: Marion Gruene, 17, 
Taylor Aliderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Group Ill 


First Prize, $25: Joseph A. Grace, 17, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Second Prize, $15: Arthur J. Binder, 16, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Third Prize, $10: Ed Milota, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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news 679 word 


Winners! 





1, Star-shaped flower. 

6. Early form of insect. 7. Greek. 

9. Feminine character of Greek myth- 
ology. 

10. Capital of Greece. 





4 
j 
OF ag 
i 


“ee 3 p 5 ed Ly 4 pass 3... 
16. Way of obtaining phone number (past | . tiiaitiala ‘ a ; 
tense). This picture won first prize in flashlight photography, Group U, for sixteen-year-old Dick Fulbright of 
17. Get up. 18. Abbrev. for Georgia. Beaumont, Texas. Our good wishes to him and to all the contestants in the Annual Scholastic Awards. 


20. Form of be. 21. To weep. 
99 


> s > a . 
gl eae A good tip for Better Pictures...FLASH WITH 
24. Abbrev. for South America. 
25. Put in different place. 


26. Beginner. og 

28. Eggs beaten up with milk and fried. CE 

29. Negative answer. é 
= = DOWN s = 


Lishe beer G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
2. Baglike part of a plant. They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots .. 


1 

2 

3. — 4. Girl’s name. help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 

5. Moved swiftly. ; : 

i BRR, Cor Conerment fen TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 
8. Highway. stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 


11. Town in central Albania. chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 
12. Covered with hair. 


18. Another or instead. 
14. Formerly. 










If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photo- 


15. Abbrev. for South Dakota. yee oy ps G-E Py rmennes 
18. Balkan nation. - and the new G- otospot 
19. Yes. 21. Polite (RSP-2). Combine reflector and lamp. 
= eal 23. To adore. 25. Mother. Fit any light socket. Continuous light 
20. iNegative answer. 

$7. Volcano in Sicily. for snapshots on fast film. 


SM 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue. 


Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle Re photographie purpose 
for any 





ACROSS: 1-St.; 3-ban; 6-Toledo; 8-yet; 9-or; 
10-Madrid; 16-alienate; 19-red; 20-Aden; 21-N.D.; 


22-it; 24-taro; 27-sea; 30-Spaniard; 32-tented; 33- 

at; 35-oat; 38-Franco; 40-tin; 4l-e.g. a 
DOWN: 1-Sty; 2-toe; 3-be; 4-ado; 5-nor; 7-It.; 

10-mar; ll-ale; 12-did; 13-re; 14-Ina; 15-dad; - 


17-ten; 18-end; 22-it’s; 23-tap; 25-rat; 26-one; 27- 


at; 28-ere; 29-add; 3l-in; 33-aft; 34-tri; 35-on; 
sat; 28-cre; 29-add; 3i-in; Seat; -tri, 35-on GENERAL ¢3 ELECTRIC 
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PORTS EQUIPMENT 


















It's a CSK Softball by MacGregor 
Goldsmith . . . the best all around 
bali for the game! It gives you the 
confidence you need to wham them 
over the plate . .. and past the batters. 
There is MacGregor Goldsmith 
equipment for every sport. See your 


sports dealer, today! 


Yflii. e SINCE 1875—Leading the Way in Sports and Play 
GréGgor Gold Smith GHC, sow ano MnoLAT STREETS, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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Leese reer weer eee eee meee eH HR ee eR ee Ree eee 


T last, a long vacation when you can enjoy 
travel more than ever. For starting to roll 
off the production lines right now are New 
York Central’s new luxury coaches, alive with 
up-to-the-minute travel features hand-picked 
by more than 5,000 passengers. By summer, 
many of these superb new cars will be ready 
to speed you over the Water Level Route at 
low coach fares . . . on your way to the va- 
cation land of your choice. 








Vacation All The Way! Your holiday Best Dressed Dressing Rooms! Smart Try This For Size! Lots of room in the 


starts the minute you step into your dressing lounges feature streamlined fix- new feather-soft reclining seats. And on 
wide-windowed, air-conditioned coach _ tures, lighted mirrors... the latest ap- Central’s principal coach trains, your 
that brings you a new high in low cost _pointments for your comfort. seat is reserved at no extra charge. 


travel luxury. 





NEW FREE BOOKLET “‘Out on the Line“ 

Fifty action sketches of railroaders by noted artists. Fas- 
cinating railroad facts for you and your students. For 
free copy, mail coupon to: New York Central, Room 
1221C, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

OT TREEED.....crccerveeceseee 


Se City ee ene 


Teacher......) ‘ ’ 
Student......) If student, please give age: 


Locacocwenceesosesensenes 








SCORES. Hee cca RRR “apaROT 
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YORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 
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Veterans: (See also Vocational Guid- 
ance ) 
Veterans’ Best Opportunities (Lieut. 
Edward R. Fiske), F 11-3T. 
Vocabulary: 
Jarrold’s Dictionary of 
Words, A 22-3T. 
Vocational Guidance: 
Cgreers in Personnel Work ( D. M. 
Smythe), A 1-3T; Careers in Social 
Service (Steele and Blatt), A 1-3T; 
Jobs Ahead! (Cleveland and Latham), 
A 1-3T; 101 Ways to Be Your Own 
Boss (Michael Gore), A 1-3T; Occu- 
pations: A Selected List of Pamphlets 
(Gertrude Forrester), Mr 11-3T; Vet- 
erans’ Best Opportunities (Lieut. 
Comdr. Edward R. Fiske), F 11-3T. 
World War II: 
Eisenhower: the Liberator (Andre 
Maurois), F 11-3T; Pocket History of 
the Second World War ( Henry Steele 
Commager), F 11-3T. 

OIC (Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs): Winning Friends 
and Influencing People, F 25-5. 

Oil: See also Iran. Cap Krug Is New Sec- 
retary of Interior, Mr 18-3; Middle East 
Holds Half World’s Oil, A 8-3. 

OPA (Office of Price Administration): 
Will Price Ceilings Be Continued?, Mr 
18-4. 

Osmena, Sergio: Independence for the 


&Q 


Philippines, Mr 25-3. 


e 
Parker, Frankie: Oh Frankie!, Tennis 
Champion (Masin), A 1-15. 


Difficult 


Petroleum Conservation: See Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Philippines: Independence for the Philip- 
pines, Mr 25-3; Philippines Elect New 
President, My 20-3. 

Photography: New Places for Pictures, 
Mr 18-10; Nine-Eyed Camera, F 1F-8. 

Ping-Pong: Neat on the Table, Harry 
Cook, Doug Cartland, Mr 4-12. 

Plays: Man from Cemetery Ridge, Lin- 
coln (radio play by D. H. Johnson), 
F 11-6; Up from Kitty Hawk (play of 
the first airplane flight by Merrill Deni- 
son), Mr 25-10. 

Poetry: See also Student Achievement Is- 
sue, My-20. My 6-13. 

Poland: Maps, Poland from 1921 to 1939, 
Poland as Mapped by Big 3, Mr 11-5; 
Lesson Plan, Poland, Mr 11-1T; Poland, 
Will She Hold a Free and Democratic 
Election? (theme article), Mr 11-5; 
Quiz, Polish Potpourri, Mr 11-15. 

Price Ceilings: Will Price Ceilings Be 
Continued?, Mr 18-5. 

Public Relations: Role in Public Rela- 
tions (Personal Adequacy in Commu- 


nity Life), A 15-3T. 
Q 


Quizzes: See Citizenship Quiz. 


Radar: Contact with the Moon, F 11-16. 

Radio: See also Science. Huff-Duff (new 
radio device may locate approaching 
atomic bombs), F 4-8. 

Radio Play: Man from Cemetery Ridge, 
A. Lincoln (D. H. Johnson), Feb 11-6. 

















gram. 


working for you. 





YOURSELF! 


WITH THIS ISSUE, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SUSPEND PUBLICATION UNTIL SEPTERSEy. 


To the scores of thousands of teachers 
we have had the pleasure of serving dur- 
ing this memorable school year, we ex- 
press our warmest thanks and our best 
wishes for a joyous summer. 

In hoping that you'll “be good to 
yourself,” we would like to suggest that 
you begin by taking care of your re- 
newal now. If you bave not already sent 
it in, will you not return today the card 
enclosed in this issue? It is our last re- 
minder to you of the advantages of send- 
ing your tentative renewal in advance. 
There is no risk, you know, and it as- 
sures you of receiving — on schedule — 
every issue of the splendid 1946-47 pro- 


We'll be hard at work on that pro- 
gram for you this summer. We'll enjoy 
the job all the more if we know we are 









































Radio Programs: March, F 11-6T; April, 
Mr 11-6T; May, A 15-6T. 

Railroads: See also Transportation. World 
Grows Smaller, F 25-8. 

Reclamation, Bureau of: See Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Rehabilitation: American Schools Make 
Friends Abroad, A 1-4T; Bread for a 
Hungry World, il., A 1-3. 

Reforestation: Joe Beaver (Bib and 
Tuck story), A 8-8. 

Recordings (Educational): Judith An- 
derson in Dramatic Sketches (RCA Vic- 
tor), F 11-8T; Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory (Helen Hayes-RCA Victor), 
F 11-8T; Businessmen Look to the 
Future (National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee), F 11-8T. 

Revere, Paul: Handyman of the Revolu- 
tion (Builders of America), F 11-9. | 

Richardson, Dr. Robert S.: Flight to the 
Moon, F 25-13; Landing on the Moon 
(co-author W. T. Skilling), Mr 4-10; 
A Walk on the Moon (Richardson and 
Skilling), Mr 11-9. 

Rocket: New Rocket Flies Fifty Miles 
Upward, F 18-6; Wac Corporal, 16- 
foot, needle-nose rocket, A 15-10. 

Ross, Nellie Tayloe: How to Make 
Money, U. S. Mint ( Bib and Tuck), Mr 
18-7. 

Roxas, Manuel: See Philippines. 

Royal Greens, story ( Russell Gordon Car- 


ter), A 1-8. 
Rubber: Rubber Is Bouncing Back, Mr 
11-4. 


Russia: Iran, Russia Wants Iranian Oil 
and a Persian Gulf Port, A 8-4; Lesson 
Plans, A 22-1T, A 29-1T; Middle East 
Holds Half World’s Oil, A 8-3; Quizzes, 
A 22-14, A 29-12; Russia Reaches into 
Mediterranean (with map), F 25-4; 
Stalin, Molotov, Gromyko, A 22-6; Tur- 
key, Russia Seeks Control of Dardanelles 
and Two Regions in Northeast Turkey, 
A 15-5; Understanding Our Allies ( film- 
strips), A 29-2T; UN Meets First Test, 
A 22-3; Russia, the Land and the Peo- 
ple (theme Article), A 22-4; Russia, 
the Revolution and Russian Socialism, 
(theme article), A 29-4; What Does 
Russia Want?, A 1-6. 

Ruthenia: Czechoslovakia, A 1-4; Map, 
A 1-5. 


S 


Saint Lawrence: Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway (with map), Mr 25-6. 
Science and Invention: See also Atomic 
World and Atomic Energy. Do Flying 
Fish Fly?, A 1-12; Huff-Duff (new 
radio device may locate approaching 
atomic bombs), F 11-8; New Places 
for Pictures, Mr 18-10; New Rocket 
Flies 50 Miles Upward, F 18-6; Nine- 
Eyed Camera, F 11-8; Oxygen for In- 
dustry, A 1-12; Radar to Guide Fog- 
bound Ferries, F 25-10; Science Shorts, 

A 15-8; Test-tube Fashions, Mr 25-13. 
Scott, Winfield: Old Fuss and Feathers 
( Builders of America), Mr 18-12. 


Security Council: See UN. 


| Servicemen: Why We Need G. Ls Over- 


| 


seas, F 4-3. 

SHEnanigans (Mary Cooper): April 
Fool Stunts, A 1-14; Cookie Recipes, 
Mr 18-17; Disney Designs, Mr 25-15; 
Easter A 8-13; Heart- 


Accessories, 

















Shaped Purse, F 18-13; Lapel Pins, 
Mr 11-11; Mothers’ Day Gifts, A 29-18, 
My 6-16; Party Games, F 4-17; What- 
Not Shelves, F 25-16. 

Socialism: Great Britain and Socialism, 
F 4-25; Russian Socialism, A 29-4. 

Some Fun: F 4-19; F 11-18; F 18-14; F 
25-18; Mr 4-12; Mr 11-14; Mr 18-18; 
Mr 25-18; A 1-17; A 8-14; A 15-18; 
A 22-15; A 29-18; My 6-18. 

Spain: U. S. Investigates Fascist Spain, 
My 20-3. 

Sports: (Herman Masin, ed.), A Sweet 
Cooke-y (Sarah Palfrey Cooke, tennis 
champion), Mr 18-16; Foxy Herbie, 
junior tennis champion, A 22-12; King of 
the Milers—Les MacMitchell, Mr 25-17; 
Louis-Conn.Fight, My 20-25; Little Boy 
Blue (Hank McGowan), F 4-16; Neat 
on the Table (Harry Cook, Doug Cart- 
land), Mr 4-12; Ohhh Frankie! ( Frankie 
Parker —tennis player), A 1-15; Ole 
Redhead (Red Barber), Mr 4-9; Play 
Ball, A 15-14; Pool Shark (Jimmy Mc- 
Lane — swimming champion), F 11-11; 
Readers Write, My 6-17; Short Shots, 
F 18-ll; Mr 11-12, A 8-14; A 29-17; 
Star Gazing, F 25-17. 

Stalin, Joseph: See also Russia. Stalin, 
Molotov, Gromyko, A 22-6. 

Starred Words: See also Word Wizard. 
F 4-12: F 11-13; F 18-13; F 25-16; Mr 
4-15; Mr 11-14; Mr 18-15; Mr 25-16; 
A 1-16; A 8-18; A 15-12; A 22-15; A 
29-16; My 6-15; My 13-17; My 20-24. 

State Department: Winning Friends and 
Influencing People, OIC, F 25-5. 

Stories: Making a Good Indian (Charles 
Tenney Jackson), F 25-11; The Royal 
Greens ( Russell Gordon Carter), A 1-8. 

Student Achievement Issue: May 20. Art 
Awards Winners, My 20-21, 22, 23. Art 
Awards Prize Winners, pictures, My 
20-8. Essay, A World Tumbled Down 
(Celine M. Meller), My 20-17. Poetry, 
Meditation (Carol Vonckx), Turn of the 
Year (Constance Coffman), My 20-18. 
Cloud Horses (Patricia Brigham), My 
20-19. Writing Awards, My 20-17, 18, 
19, 20. 

Sugar: Please Pass the Sugar, Mr 4-4. 

Swimming: See also Sports. Pool Shark, 
Jimmy McLane, F 11-11. 


T 


Talmadge, Irving: Sitting in with the 
UNO (Security Council), A 15-3. 

Taxes: How Our Government Gets Its 
Money, Mr 4-3. 

Teaching Aids: also Films (geduca- 
tional), Today the Classroom—Tomorrow 
the World, Classroom, a Laboratory for 
Democracy. Driver Training Aids, A 
29-4T; New Marvels for the Classroom, 
Mr 11-5T; Tips to Teachers, A 15-7T. 

Telescope: World's Biggest Telescope, A 
8-6. 

Tennis: A Sweet Cooke-y, Sarah Palfrey 
Cooke ( Masin), Mr 18-16; Oh, Frankie! 
Frankie Parker (Masin),-A 1-15. 

Territories and Island Possessions: See 
Department of Interior. 

Theme Articles (with maps): 
Occupied By the “Big 4”, Mr. 25-8; 
Belgium and the Congo, F 25-6; 
Czechoslovakia, A 1-4; France, F 11-4; 
Germany, Mr 4-5; Great Britain F 4-5; 
Greece, My 20-3; Hungary, Mr 18-5; 


see 


Austria- 


Iran, A 8-4; Manchuria, My 6-4; Nether- 
lands, F 18-4; Poland, Mr 11-5; USSR, 
The Land and the People, A 22-4; 
USSR, Political System, A 29-4; Tur- 
key, A 15-5. ) 

Today the Classroom-Tomorrow the 
World: Determination Vs. Chance, Mr 
11-3T; Discovery and Emotional Re- 
wards, A 8-3T; Gateway to a New 
World, A 1-3T; Setting the Pattern, Mr 
18-3T; Advancement Through Leisure, 
My 20-2T. 

Track: King of the 
Mitchell, Mr 25-17. 


Milers, Les 


Transportation: Commerce Takes to the || 


Air, Mr 25-4; Driver Training Aids, A 
29-4T; Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way (with map), Mr 25-6; Pictorial His- 
tory of Transportation ( by land, sea, air) 
Reference list on Transportation, A 29- 
4T; F 25-Cover; Robert Fulton, Father | 
of the Steamboat ( Builders of America), 
F 25-12; Up from Kitty Hawk ( Wright 
Brothers and the first airplane — play), | 
Mr 25-10; Wagon Trails to Super High- 
ways, A 29-6; World Grows Smaller, 
history, F 25-8. 

Travel: see also Aviation, Transportation. 
Your Vacation, announcement of Scho- 
lastic’s Travel Annual, A 15-6T. 

Treasury, Department of: How Our 
Government Gets Its Money, Mr 4-3. 

Truman, Harry S.: President’s Message 
to Congress, F 11-2. 

Turkey: Turkey, Russia Seeks Control of 
Dardanelles and Two Regions in North- | 
east Turkey (theme article), A 15-5; | 

Lessoa Plan, A 15-1T; Map, A 15-6; | 

Quiz, A 15-21; Russia Reaches into | 

Mediterranean (with map), F 25-4. 


U 


UN: (United Nations). General Assembly 
of UNO Meets, F 4-4; Hostess to the 
UNO, Connie Kahn, A 22-9; Map, A 
22-7; Meeting in New York (Security | 
Council), A 8-2; Russia Reaches into} 
Mediterranean (with map), F 25-4; | 
Sitting in with the UNO, Security| 
Council (Talmadge), A 15-3; UN to 
Take New Quarters, My 6-2; UN Meets | 
First Test (Security Council), A 22-3; | 
UNO in New York City, Mr 11-8;| 
UNO now UN, A 22-3; UNO Perma- | 
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Living 


memovials... 


Pennsylvania holds for you battle- 
fields where free men died to found 
—and to preserve—our nation... 
Valley Forge... Gettysburg... and 
the new shrine at Boalsburg where 
the Keystone (28th) Division’s gal- 
lantry in two world wars is com- 
memorated. 


Pennsylvania also holds for you the 
living memorials for which these 
men fought and died. Gigantic indus- 
trial cities...teeming ports and 
powerful rivers ...small towns where 
arm and industry meet... great 
parks and state forests where you 
can fish, swim, hike and camp... 
churches, schools, art galleries and 
museums ...the open-heartedness of 





nent Site, F 25-3; UNO-Robust Young-| our 10,000,000 people... playing 


ster, F 25-3; UNO Tackles First Prob- 
lems (with map), F 11-4; United Na- 
tions Week (Sept. 1946) announce- 
ment, A 15-5T; Watchman of 
World, Trygve Lie, A 22-3; What Does 
Russia Want? A 1-6; You and the UNO 
(Editorial), Mr 4-12. 

U. S. Mint: How to Make Money (Bib 
and Tuck story about the mint and 
Nellie Tayloe Ross), Mr 18-7. 

Uranium: Uranium 235 (Atomic World), 
A 8-6. 


Vv 


Veterans: See also Servicemen. New 
Stamp Honors War Veterans, A 15-15. 


Ww 


Wheat: Bread for a Hungry World, A 1-3. 

Word Wizard: F 4-15; F 11-14, F 18-14, 
F 25-16, Mr 4-13, Mr 11-14, Mr 18-14, 
Mr 25-17, A 1-18, A 8-15, A 15-17, A 
22-11; My 6-16; My 13-20. 


the | 


fields and children’s laughter—all 
are testimonials to the men we are 
proud to honor. 


|Spend your Victory Vacation here. 
| You will see the sweep and strength 
|of our beautiful land and glory in 
the recreation and inspiration you 


will find here. 


For information write 
| to the Department of Commerce, 
S-12 
JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Dept. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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LOW-COST 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS AT 





LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 
in the Canadian Rockies 


MAGINE a vacation trip that wraps 

up the scenic wonders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies with the glamour of 
these world-famous resorts ! 


2, 3, 4, 6-Day All-Expense Tours from 
$36.25 to $73.25 up, per person. In- 
cludes accommodation and meals at 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, and 126 
miles of motoring through the Cana- 
dian Rockies to points of interest. Tours 
begin June 15th at Banff, westbound— 
at Field, eastbound. Air-conditioned 
train service. Stop over en route to and 
from the Pacific Northwest, California 
or an Alaska Cruise. 


Further information and reservations 
from your local agent or from 
Canadian Pacific 





Canadian Pacific 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Graded National Magazines for the Senior and Junior High School Class- 
room published weekly during the school year (32 issues). Contents copy- 
right 1946 by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be reproduced without 
written permission. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher ¢ KENNETH M. Gov tp, Editor-in- 
Chief ¢ OweN REED, Editor, Scholastic Coach ¢ Managing Editors: Eric BERGER, 
GreorceE WALLER, ARNOLD ROMNEY ¢ Associates: MARGARET Hauser, Features; 
Joan Coyne, English; Invinc TaLManceE, Foreign; HERMAN Masin, Sports; NANCY 
GENET, SAMUEL BuRGER, Marios SECUNDA, HERBERT L. Marx, Hi_pa FIsHER, 
\JeEAN Merrivt, EvizaBeTH Ax\r MCFARLAND ¢ Art: Mary JANE DvuNTON, 
| Director; Lest Firecet, Dororny Rantz, Eva Mizerek, NAOMI KRONENGOLD, 
| JULIAN WaGNER e@ Production: Saran McC. Corman, Chief; JANE RussELL, HELEN 
|LOHMAN ¢ Library: Lavinia DosLer ¢ Contributing Editors: May LAMBERTON 
| Bec KER, Henry STEELE COMMAGER, CREIGHTON J. HiLL, WALTER J. GREENLEAF, 
| ARTHUR Secorp, ALIcE Torrey, Mary SCHIEFFELIN, MARGARET S. RONAN. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


(G Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising ¢ AuGUsTUs 
|K. Oxiver, Treasurer ¢ Jack K. Lippert, Assistant to the Publisher ¢ WILLIAM 
| D. BouTtwELL, Director of Public Relations ¢ CLype R. SHurorp, Sales Promotion 
|e AcNnes Laurino, Subscription Service ¢ Advertising Associates: Don LAYMAN, 
| Marre KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) ¢ Scholastic Awards: Kanu BOLANDER, 
|Paut SARKOFF, JENNIE CopELAND ¢ Hi~peGarpDE Hunter, Personnel Director 
e Henry A. Creston, Controller ¢ District Managers: GENEVIEVE BOHLAND, 
| DeELAMAR C, Briccs, Sot D. Meyers, Bess P. Kercnum, Howarp J. Gee. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription or Advertising to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Henry H. Hutt, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
e Int. M. Brock, Principal, Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. ¢ Carro.y R. REED, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Mscr. Freperick G. 
Hocuwatt, Director of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
|ington, D. C. ¢ Ben D. Woon, Director of Collegiate Educational Research, 
Columbia University. 


Advisory Board for Social Studies, 1945-46 





| Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. ¢ WALTER C, Lancsam, Presi- 
| dent. Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. ¢ Grace H. Epcar, Hyde Park High 
| School, Chicago, Illinois ¢ Pau SEEHAUSEN, State Department of Public Instruc- 
| tion, Indianapolis, Indiana ¢ Marcaret F. Baker, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia ¢ W1.11AM H. Bristow, Board of Educatior, New York City 
e Haroip G. INGHAM, University of Kansas. 


Advisory Board for English, 1945-46 


Rosert P. T. Corrin, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine ¢ Harpy Fincu, Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Conn. @ Sytvia Meyer, Central High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. ¢ Grorce H. Henry, Principal, Senior High School, Dover, Delaware 
e ABRAHAM H. Lass, Board of Education, New York City e J. Paut Leonarn, 
]. Sterling Morton Township High School, Cicero, Illinois. 
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@ Every Grade School 
Should Have This Large Six Color 
WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Its educational philosophy makes it the perfect social 
science aid. It orients and correlates the outstanding 
current events. 


Each weekly issue will carry three features which edu- 
cators agree are important in teaching: — 

@ A SCIENCE VISUAL AID STUDY 

@ A VISUAL AID ART STUDY 

@® A GRAPHIC SOCIAL STUDY 


AND AS A TIME SAVER —«a four page teachers’ 


memo containing suggestions, index, quiz questions and 
background maierial. 


The vocabulary level and large type insure easy reading. 
Proper names and more difficult words are broken down 
into syllables and the pronunciation indicated by symbols. 
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@ MAIL ORDER TODAY 
SEND NO MONEY until you have seen the 
enthusiastic reception it gets from the classes. 
FIRST ISSUE SEPTEMBER 2nd 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
Check the subscription term wanted: 














52 weeks 36 weeks 18 weeks 
$21.00 $15.00 $8.25 
Name 
School 
Address 
City State 








WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Published by 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK 
1512 Orleans Street, Dept. B Chicago 10, Ill. 








DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are 
found to be “‘good eaters’’ in one 
school and less than 3 out of 10 eat 
as well in similar schools nearby ... 
it’s news. And when we know that 
children in the first school received 
special teaching in nutrition, while 
those in the other schools did not 

. it’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis 
program of several months, a spe- 


cial survey of eating habits was 
made last year in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. 
Then results were compared with 
earlier surveys made in six similar 
schools in the same county, where 
no special emphasis had been given. 

In the pre-taught school, the per- 
centage of children having “‘good 
or adequate”’ diets was 69.5%. At 
the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
By specific food groups, the percent- 
age of children getting adequate 
amounts was definitely better 
where nutrition had been empha- 
sized than in the other schools. . . 
milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, 


43% against 21.4%; green and 
yellow vegetables, 50% against 
9.5%. 

While results from a limited 
survey such as this are far from 
conclusive, they are nevertheless 
quite heartening. 

General Mills is now printing 
posters, booklets and related teach- 
ing aids to help other elementary 
schools create a well-rounded pro- 
gram of health and nutrition 
éducation. For information, ad- 
dress: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 194@—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
’ ed ren cobboge salad greens 
. e ° At leost ¢ serving o doy 
se » doy more 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


row, 


frozen or 


se 


dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quort 
canned. Two or or its equivalent) a day for 
vings a doy children and expectant or 





MILK AND MILK PROD- 
ucTs fluid, evaporated 


nursing mothers; one pint 
o@ day for all others 
each week 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a doy, oc- 
casionolly peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
netural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored. Three 

or more servings o doy. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like ond as supplies 
permit. 


in additiony all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D im the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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